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FDR, Churchill © 
Agree On Future 
Course Of War 


Two Military Staffs, 
Far East Leaders 
End Long Hnddle 


WASHINGTON—The Roosevelt- 
Churchill conference ended this 
week in "complete agreement on 
fiture operations in all theaters 
@ war,” to use the words of Presi- 
a@ent Roosevelt. 

That statement was the official 
enswer to a world that had been 
asking breathlessly for some hint 
as to what plans the conference 
was making for the future course 
of the Allied war. But while the 
statement in itself told only that 
America and Britain had reached 
a greater cooperation than ever 
before, much had come from the 
two leaders themselves during the 
Prtnight’s consultations to indi- 
mte what was in the air: 

It was a certainty that the war 
tm the Pacific would very soon be} 
@epped up to the level of- the 
European operations. 

It could be considered almost 
snother certainty that the Battle 
ef Europe would. begin sometime 
m 1943, preceded by an ever-in- 
creasing bombardment of Hitler’s 
hideout from the air. 


*CONCURRENT’ WARS 


Churchill himself, earlier in the 
week, declared at a press confer- 
ence that the European and Asia- 
tic wars "will now be concurrent 
and not consecutive,” and in his 
address to Congress he stressed 
immediate aid to China as one of 
the chief problems of the confer- 
ence. Substantiating the imminent 
all-out offensive against Japan 
was the presence of Far East Al- 
lied leaders at the mesting, in- 
cluding Lt. Gen. Joseph Stilwell, 
commander of American Forces in 
the Far East and Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell, of Britain, whose job 
would be the re-opening of the 
Burma roads 

Churchill also listed the open- 
ing of a new front in Europe 


(Continued on Page 16) 


U. S. Ready For - 
Axis Prisoners 


WASHINGTON — Prison camps 
have already been set up in differ- 
ent sections of the~United States 
to accommodate Axis prisoners dis- 
patched from North Africa, it was 
announced this week by Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson. 

Secretary Stimson emphasized 
that the incoming German and 
Italian soldiers are not being 
brought over to replace our own 
labor, although many of them will 
work on farms and other places, in 
accordance with the regulations of 
the Geneva convention, 

The total number of prisoners to 
be allotted to the Uni States, the 
Secretary said, will depend on such 
considerations as ships and food 
supply. Prisoners will receive the 
same food rations as American 
troops. 

Axis prisoners will wear, their 
own uniforms dyed dark blue with 
the stencilled letters "P.W.”, indi- 
cating Prisoner of War. They may 
wear their rank and decorations 
and retain their personal effects 
with the exception of money and 
bonds, which will be held in trust. 

In addition to food, clothing and 
housing, enlisted men _ prisoners 
will receive a minimum of ten cents 
daily for incidentals and 80 cents 
additional, if employed outside the 
detention camp. All officers will 
receive an additional monthly al- 
lowance for maintenance, depend- 
ing on rank. Allowances range from 
20 dollars for lieutenants to 40 
dollars for field marshals. Officer 
prisoners will also be permitted or- 
derlies from enlisted prisoners. 
Italians and Germans will be se- 
sregated in different camps. 

Meanwhile, in North Africa, Gen. 
Henri Giraud announced that the 
40,000 Axis prisoners captured by 
the French troops will soon be put 
to work repairing roads and help- 











peatedly attacked by  NAAF bombers. 


ms 


PANTELLARIA, a small rocky Italian naval base 50 miles off the coast of Tunisia, has been re- 
Above, smoke rises from a burning oil dump as Marauders, 
Mitchells, Warhawks and Lightnings strike the oil storage depot in one of last week’s raids. 
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Two Ruhr Cities 


Blasted In Allied 
Raids On Europe 


LONDON—Dusseldorf and Dort- 
mund, two of Germany's most im- 
portant industrial cities in the vital, 
war-producing Ruhr and Rhine 
valleys, were devastated in mass 
raids last week 

Over Dussaldorf, Germany’s 
third largest inland port and im- 
portant railway junction, the RAF 
unloosed over five two-ton bombs 
every minute in ‘addition to drop- 
ping block-busting four tonners 
and thousands of incendiaries. 

In the Dortmund area, already 
half-flooded by the blasting of the 
two Ruhr dams two weeks ago, te 
RAF reported huge fires were still 
raging Thursday, four days after 
the raid. More than two thousand 
tons were dumped: on Dortmund, 
some 50 miles east of Dusseldorf 
and an important iron ore and coal 
anining center. 

An air armada of almost 600 
planes, biggest. force to be assem- 
bled for a single raid since, the 
famed Cologne blitz of last spring, 
carried out the Dortmund mission, 
pouring an average of 33 tons of 
explosives and incendiaries on the 
area every 60 seconds during the 
hour the bombers were over the 
city. Thirty-eight of the planes 
failed to return. 

Damage to Dusseldorf was ex- 
pected to have‘drastic effects on 
the German war supply. The city 
is the heaviest producer of tanks. 
anti-aircraft guns and arms and 
magnetic mines for the Nazi war 


(Continued on Page 4) 





HOT SPRINGS, Va.,—The po- 
lite handshakes and formal words 
of welcome were over. Delegates 
to the United Nations Food Con- 
ference, after a week of diploma- 
tic fencing, were getting down to 
the job which had brought them 
together to- outline the road for 
post-war mankind to travel to- 
ward freedom from want. 


Their aim, as one commentator 
phrased it, was "to save the world 
from recurrent cycles of abund- 
ance which cannot be shared and 
from famine and disease which 
must so often be shared.” 

The scope of the conference was 
narrowed to include only post-war 


distribution of food stuffs. The 
subject of relief for occupied 
countries will be undertaken at 


another conference to be held soon, 
the State Department angouncer. 


GREECE HARDEST HIT 


Delegates from the 44 nations 
formally approved their host’s de- 
cision, but informally they still 
talked of relief for the starving 
millions. France, with its liberated 
North African colonies already 
eligible for -relief; Greece, perhaps 
the hardest hit of all Akxis- 
trampled nations; and the realis- 
tic Soviet delegation wanted to 
taik of wartime production and 
distribution of food now. But 
Judge Marvin Jones, the confer- 
ence chairman, stood firm on the 
conference limitation. 

A permanent international com- 





mission to deal with food and re- 





Allies Discuss New 
Post-War Food Plan 


lated problefhs was formed. The 
remainder of the week was spent 
tn "feeler” speeches by the dele- 
gates. Richard K. Law, chairman 
of the potentially-powerful Bri- 
tish group, spoke out for interna- 


tional stabilization of prices, low- | 


ering of tariffs and the creation 
of a world food poll. This, he said, 
would help meet the vast demand 
for food that would come with the 
end of the war. 

NEW ZEALAND’S POINT 


Most favorably received of all 
the suggestions was the New Zea- 
land delegation’s point about mak- 
ing food available in proportion to 
individual needs, not just in pro- 
portion to the ability to pay. An 
international credit organization 
to augment purchasing ability 
might be the answer, they thought. 

The _ French representatives, 
headed by Herve Alphand, re- 
ceived a great ovation upon their 
entrance to the conference hall. 
It was a united delegation, the 
first France had been able to show 
since the Nazis overran their 
homeland. There were both Gen. 
de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud ap- 
pointees present. 

Two “incidents” marred the 
first week's proceedings. Newsman 
were barred from the first two 
sessions and only after fierce 
howls were they allowed to attend. 
Representative Frederick C. Smith. 
Rep., Ohio, had to be reassured 
that Dr. Kuo Pingwen, chairman 


(Continued on Page 16) 





This is the story of two days of 
hell. It’s a story of 691 British 
and American soldiers, crowded to- 
gether on an Italian prison ship 
several miles outside of Tunis, and 
of how they were bombed and 
strafed; day and night, by their 
own planes. ‘ 

This is the story told by Maj. 
William R. C. Ford, former Pitts- 
burgh lawyer, and Pv J. M. Mc- 
Guire, Dutton, Ala. The boys call 
him “lucky” Ford now. He's a 
Special Service officer for an ar- 
mored outfit. 

Maj. Ford, with two other of- 
ficers and a driver, were on the 
flank of the now-famous "Mouse- 
trap sector,” hunting for the di- 
visional CP. A turn on the cross- 
roads (the signs had been changed) 
brought them right in the middle 





ing with the harvest, 





of some concentrated gunfire and 


‘ 





By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


the four ran for the wheatfields. 
Three got hit. Maj. Ford, only one 
uninjured, bellied over to the 
other three and administered first 
aid while the bullets were still 
whistling over the wheat. When the 
shooting stopped, the quartet 
found themselves completely sur- 
‘rounded, staring into a bunch of 
Jerry sub-machine guns. At Te- 
bourba, Maj. Ford was sent on to 
a prison camp in the Tunis out- 
skirts. 


‘Just about that time, too, Pvt. 
McGuire was ushered into the 
same camp. McGuire, who worked 
in Public Relations Office, was 
chauffering four French corres- 
pondents on the search for the 
French Foreign Legion. They were 
by-passing a blasted bridge sev- 
eral miles out of Pont du Fahs 
when a 47 mm, and some e 





They Spent Two Days Of Hell 
On Eytie Prison Ship In Tunis 


guns opened up on them. Before 
they could do much of anything, 
they were surrounded and imme- 
diately marched four miles, to the 
other side of town. There, a Ger- 
man command car gave them a 
lift, brought them another ten 
miles. Finally a truck picked them 
up and dropped them oif at the 
prison camp. 

Late the next afternoon, all of 
them were marched to the Tunis 
docks. But before they could pile 
on to the prison ship, the air be- 
came thick with planes, our planes, 
which started plasiering the place. 
In..the resulting confusion some 
prisoners escaped, but the rest 
were brought back into town and 
penned up in the town park un- 
til nightfall. j 
At the town park, it wasn’t long. 

(Continued on Page 16) 








Allied Air Pies 
Bombers Strike 
Axis Sea Bases 


Bombers Hit Sardinia, 
Sicily, Pantellaria In 
91 Separate Raids 


By Pvt. JACK FOISIE 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 

Day and night throughout this 
last week the bombers, fighter- 
bombers and bomb-carrying fight- 
ers of the Northwest African Air 
Force worked over every military 
objective on the three Mediterran- 
ean island fortresses of Sardinia, 
Sicily and Pantellaria, 

In the past eight days there 
have been 54 separate raids on 
Sardinia, directed against 29 sep- 
arate targets, most of them air- 
ports or harbors. There have been 
20 raids on Sicily, with 20 targets. 

ITALY’S 'MALTA’ 

There nave“ deen 17 raids on 
Pantellaria, Italy's tiny “Malta” 
50 inlies orf Cape Bon—17 raids on 
one target. For the island is so 
small that every bombing mission 
virtually covers the island. 

After Pantellaria the most bomb- 
ed targets of the week were Vil- 
lacrido and Decimomannu airfields 
in Sardinia. Yesterday Decimoman- 
nu received its sixth attack and 
Villacidro its eighth. 

The blitz was not only smash- 
ing proteciive barrier of islands, 
but it was taking a heavy toll of 
the Axis air force which rose to 
defend the islands. In nine days 
362 German and Italian planes 
have been shot down by Allied 
fighters and gun-toting bombers. 
American and British losses during 
the period were 35. In other words, 
a score of better than ten to onel 

STRATEGIC FORCE FIGHTS 

The brunt of the air offensive 
was being borne by the Sirategic 
Air branch of the NAAF. This 
long-range bomber group, with its 
fighter escorts, is commanded by 
Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle and 
its personnel is almost entirely 
American, except for one RAF 
Wellington wing. 

The Tacticat Air Force, which 
was used for immediate-result 
bombings during the Tunisian land 
fighting, also was active. RAF 
Wellingtons made the most of the 
night raids, sometimes carrying 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Campaign Cited 
As Health Victory 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS—The Tunisian campaign 
was more than a victory over the 
Axis; it was also a_ medical 
triumph over disease and battle 
wounds. 

The mortality rate of the in- 
jured was reduced to far less than 
one .percent from the nearly ten 
percent mortality of World War 
I. In the first World War, an av- 
erage mortality rate was 113 out 
of every 1,300 wounded. 

Disease among the soldiers was 
almost non-existent in a region 
that saw 52,000 deaths annually 
from malaria alone ten years ago. 

Authority for these statements 
is Maj. Gen. Ernest M. Cowell, di- 
rector of Allied’ Medical Services 
in this theater. He also served in 
the first World War. He helped 
treat the wounded at the second 
tattle of Arras in France, when 
there were five surgeons for every 
70,000 men. In today’s British Ist 
Army there is a complete surgical 
team for each 2,000 men. 

"When all. the statistics are 
known the world will stand amazed 
at the miracles of medical and 
surgical healing that have taken 
place in North Africa,” Gen Co- 
well predicted. He believes the 
American, British and French 
forces to be “the healtiest army 
in the world” 

The general, lavish in his praise 
of aH branches of the medical 
services, paid special tribute to 
American and British specialists, 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Thiz...ls The Army... 


While he was training on the hot sands of the southern Cali- 
fornia desert, Cpl. George Rosson penned a letter to a friend of his 
pleading with him to send him some "good old New Jersey soil.” His 
friend obligingly mailed him a box of the coveted soil and George 
spread it on the barracks floor and walked over it in his bare feet... 
A deadly black-widow spider is kept at the army’s precision shop at 
Columbus, Ohio, to spin its web for the hair sights used in surveying 
instruments. 


In The East... 


Cheltenham (Philadelphia) poice raided the Melrose Country 
Club and bagged 46 crap shovters ... The junction of Mill, Dunham 
and Unicon streets in Attleboro, Mass., was named Johnson-Morin 
Square in honor of two Attleboro soldiers killed at Guadalcanal .. . 
An angry crowd of shipyard workers partly wrecked the Colonial 
Theatre in Portland, Maine, after a midnight stag show had been 
abruptly halted at 1:45 AM ... Max Bishop, former Oriole baseball 
player, was accused of illegally shooting geese in Kent County, Md. 
. .. An irate street-car conductor in Cleveland, Ohio, fired several 
shots into a group of rowdy passengers, injuring one ... Pretty 
shots into a group of rowdy passengers, injuring one ... A Bridgeport 
Conn., war plant has installed sub-assembly lines in the Weston 
Town Hall ... Fire damaged the 70-year-old Getty House in Yon- 
kers, N. ¥., while Albany’s Ten Eyck Hotel went into receivership. 
. » . The Columbus, Ohio, judge asked William Oliver why he had 
sabotaged a juke box. Oliver retorted: "Every time I tried to get 'I 
Wonder What’s Become of Sally?’ I got ’Somebody Else Is Taking 
My: Place.’” 


The South . . . 

At Knoxville, Tenn,, 13 autos were destroyed by fire in the 
Quality Body Works ... L. W. Perrin, of Spartansburg, S. C., was 
elected president of the State Bar Association ... New Orleans re- 
form groups campaigried to close saloons at midnight weekdays and 
all day Sundays ... The 45-year-old Harris and Crowdus Hardware 
Co. in Franklin, Ky., was suspended ... The rerouting of busses and 
street cars was proposed in Birmingham, Ala., to relieve crowded 
traffic on 19th and 20th streets . . . The University of South Caro- 
lima at Columbia offered free night instruction to prospective war 
workers . . . The Douglas Dam on the Frenth Broad River in Tenn., 
was completed .. . Two persons were arrested and two others were 
sought in Lebanon Junction, Ky., after the Rev. Walter Bryant, 
Baptist minister, was kidnapped, robbed and beaten ... Gov. John- 
son, Miss., suspended sentence of 11 convicts, including three who 
aided in the capture of Parchman Prison escapees . . . Abbeville and 
Vermillipn Parish, La., were having a rat-extermination campaign. 


The West... . 


Three-year-old Bryan Schroeder, of Oakland, Cal., drank a pint 
of whiskey and only suffered a slight hangover . . . Dr. Robert Pat- 
terson, of Duluth, Minn., travelled on snowshoes over 15-foot snow 
drifts on the Duluth-Superior harbor to deliver a baby .. . Light- 
ning struck the municipal light plant at Winfield, Kansas, and killed 
Oscar Davis, Sam Rogers and Hillary Davis . . . University of Iowa 
students at Iowa City answered the shoe rationing by checking their 
shoes with their coats at dances . . . Construction of a stockade for 
prisoners of war captured abroad was started at Fort Custer, Mich. 
- . » Chicago’s Judge Harold O'Connell slapped 100 dollar fines om 
workers who missed work because Of drunkenness . . . Salt Lake, 
City, Utah, test area for recruiting women Marines, produced 25 
volunteers in one week . Seattie’s City Council authorized 138,000 
dollars to repair streets damaged by the removal of street-cay rails 
for scrap ... A sow at Wharton, Texas, gave birth to 18 pigs and 
received Federal commendation ... Albert (Coon Can Sam) was 
tried at Cheyenne, Wyo., on a charge of murdering his wife .. . 





Star — Spangled Lady 


THIS RISING YOUNG STARLET is Miss Juanita Stark of the film "Thank Your Lucky Stars.” To 
date, unlike her competitors Ann Sheridan and Lana Turnef, she has said little on the controversy 
over sweater gizls working in war factories. Juanita, cooing Seeing Is Believing,” is -ontent to let pic- 


-tures like this do her talking. 





Sheriffs sought the abolition of the state police in New Mexico... 
ag hy damaged the McKone Beverage Co. warehouse in Moorhead, 





b The "Leaning Sequoia” in Sequoia National Park, believed 
to be 3,000 years old’ collapsed this month . . . Mi is famed for 
its dairylands. State letterheads have always ‘plugged the industry by 
carrying the slogan: "Eat More Butter.” Last week senaters voted to 
hurry the repeal of the law requiring the slogan. 


Broadway To Hollywood ... 


Mentioned in this space last week as the lad who is carrying 
the torch for Betty Grable, George Raft is nightly parked in the 
same little nightclub in New York City where he tips a gal vocalist 
five dollars for every torch song she sings to him. Meafwhile, Harry 
James is the “unknown” orchestra leader who is burning the wires 
ealling Betty every day ... The fellows who wrote the tune, "I’ve 
Heard That Song Before,” are doing a followup called "There Goes 
That Song Again.” .. . William L. White’s yarn of a PT boat's ad- 
ventures in the South Pacific, "They Were Expendable,” will be 
screened with Spencer Tracy in the starring roll. Spence is now 
working with Katherine Hepburn in "Without Love.” ... When Bob 
Hope brought his radie show to a WAVE trainee camp, he told his 
audience: ”A lot of these girls are going to be Navy secretaries. Of 
course, they’ve just started training, they’re not even in the first lap 

. The stork dropped by the Benny Goodman house the other 
day and left the King of Swing and his wife, Alica, their first 
swingette, six and a quarter pound Rachel] . . . Hedy Lamarr still 
insists that she dees not play the title role in her new film, ”*Heavenly 
Body.” Bill Powell thinks differently . . . Orson Welles was nixed 
by his draft board . In a USO skit at Camp Shelby, Miss., Cpl. 
James W. Burton had to kiss lovely flicker star Frances Gifford 
eight times nightly for three nights. 


Rank and File... 


The first recorded case of jealousy because of Army rank landed 
one sergeant and a lieutenant in a Miami divorce court. The lieuten- 
ant was Army Nurse Betty Rachford La; Macchia and the sergeant 
was her husband, Joe La Macchia. Betty charged her husband with 
extreme cruelty because he -.was jealous of her superior rank. She 
said that he resented the fact that "she had friends who were of- 
fieers and that she visited officers’ clubs.” . . . When a drunk’ at- 
tempted to pass by her on her New York City post, Audrey Robert 
of Miami, slugged him on the head and became the first WAVE 
cited as "successfully defending her post and efficiently carrying out 
her orders with a disregard for her own personal safety.” 


Quoting The Comics... 


Milton Berle: "My ancestors were really tough. They ate their 
breakfast yao tm ate their lunch, raw. But—they dressed for din- 
ner... lie Oshins (ef "This Is The Army” shew): ’Twe sardines 
were cai for the 5th Avenue bus. After waiting for quite some 
time ene sardine suggested that they use the subway. The other sar- 
dine said, "What and get packed in like soldiers!” . . . Jimmy Dur- 
ante: "That last gal I dated was a well-rounded person. I tried to 
hug her but couldn’t make it all at once, so I made chalk marks-to 
know where I left off.” . . . Comic strip characters continue to join 
the armed forces. Those now in the service of their country include: 
Se ae Sane ae Ge TOS Senet See Sees Oe Saw 

Captain Smilin’ 


Mississippi Overflows Barks; 
Towns, Coal Mines Fleoded 


ST. LOUIS—Old Man River is 
on the rampage again as the 
muddy, murky Mississippi and its 
tributaries, swollen by heavy rains 
and an early thaw, fanned out 
over the surrounding lowlands this 
week. 

More than 100,000 people have 
already left their homes in the 
bottom lands of Indiana, Dlinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma and have sought refuge 
on higher land. Last minute re- 
ports paint a slightly brighter pic- 
ture as the rivers lately show signs 
of receding, but the waters are still 
at flodd stage. 


The flood concerned chiefly four 
rivers:. the Mississippi, Missouri, 
the Illincis and the Wabash, but 
many lesser streams went on the 
rampage too. ‘These four swollen 
rivers burst their banks, engulfing 
thousands of acres of fertile farm- 
land. Army engineers and Coast 
Guard personnel are laboring to 
rescue marooned communities. in 
Missouri where a concrete levee 
was breached by the torrential 
wave which indiscriminately swept 
away everything in its path. 


WAR PLANTS MENACED 

The Mississippi is being fed by 
the high waters of the Missouri, 
the Nlinois and the Wabash. Dur- 
ing the week at St. Louis the river 
level exceeded 36 feet and accord- 
ing to last minute reports has risen 
to the highest level in 99 years. 
Near St. Louis, the Missouri River 
has joined the Mississippi more 
than 20 miles from the normal 
confluence. 

The flood has threatened several 
towns and has caused the shut- 
down of many factories between 
St. Louis and Alton, Ill. The Atlas 





and the Pirates, Pfc. Jee Paleoka, Cpl. Skeezix Walict, 
ee SL Se Se OES Se Chief Little 
Orphan Annie.—R. B. 


Powder plant, 120 miles south of 
St. Louis, is seriously threatened; 








as is the generating plant at 
Grand Tower, Il. 

In Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, 5,000 miners found them- 
selves: without work as the mount- 
ing waters inundated the coal 
mines in those areas. It is esti- 
mated that damage caused by the 
flood already amounts to 50,000,000 


dollars. 
125,000 HOMELESS 


More than 10,000 soldiers, 2,400 
of them trom Scott Field, Mo., are 
working side by side with civilians 
erecting sand bag levees at Dupo, 
Columbia and Granite City, Mo. 
Although no conclusive figures 
have been forthcoming, authori- 
ties estimate that approximately 
125,000 are homeless and that much 
of the best farm land has been 
flooded. 

The danger was over as far as 
Indiana was concerned except for 
Posey County, where the flood- 
choked Wabash River is nine miles 
wide in some places. 

At St. Charles, Mo., the Missouri 
River rose in one day from one 
to 35 feet. At last reports the wa- 
ters were receding slowly in north- 
ern Indiana, Dlinois and Kansas. 
However, the Mississippi and its 
tributaries still menace points from 
Alton, Ill. to Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
At one point between St. Leuis and 
Cape Girardeau the river broke 
through the levee and flooded an- 
other 45,000 atres of land. 


AMPHIBIOUS JEEPS 


Not to be outdone by its sister 
tributaries, the Dlinois River, too 


children anu vie aged were or- 
dered, while beardstown's entire 
population of 4,000 had to leave 
the town to tiie ravages of the 
floed. Service command troops and 
civilian defense engineers~ have 
moved facilies to higher ground. 
Amphibious jeeps are being used 
in these operations. 

While these. movements away 
from the critical areas were being 
effected, the army and state mili- 
tia were fighting day and night 
against a swelling torrent on the 
banks of the lLllinois River. At 
Meredosia, Til., several city blocks 
are completely under water. 

Vincennes, Ind., said a prayer 
and then breathed a deep sigh of 
relief as the Wabash River broke 
the levee three miles north of the 
city and spilled its waters into a 
sparsely populated section of Law- 
rence County, Il 

ARKANSAS OVERFLOWS 


Families in the Arkansas low- 
lands received an army order to 
evacuate again as the Arkansas 
River reached a level of 39 feet be- 
fore it spilled over and flooded part 
of the Fort Smith area. The rail- 
road and highways in this sector 
are blocked, and broken water 
mains have cut Fort Smith’s and 
Camp Robinson’s water supplies. 
At Fort Smith residents are re- 
stricted to five — daily. 


It was gr og time within 
two weeks ae of Tulsa, 
Okla., were dri from their 


homes by the rising Arkansas Riv- 
er. Last minute reports said the 
Arkansas River is now slowly re- 


began to act up this week. Floods | ceding 


reached a 26 foot crest at Peoria 
and at Beardstown, Ill., where the 
levee gave way to the crushing 


force of the river.:An all time high 1 


of nearly 30 feet was registered. In 
Baass evacuations of women, 





The death toll in the flooded 
areas has been surprisingly low, 


the latest being 14. Planes 
have been food, medicine, 
cots and. to the flood vic- 
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Dirty Certie from Bizertie 
Words by Pvt WILLIAML RUSSELL 
Music by Sgt PAUL REIF 


| Congress Agrees 
| On Compromise 
Tax Legislation 
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in January 1942 after a conference 
between labor and managentent 
to settle labor disputes, was faced 
with its biggest crisis since its in- 
ception. For the third time in 
less than a month, the 12-man 
Board, headed by William H. Da- 
vis and composed of three mem- 
bers representing the public, la- 
bor and management, had been 
defied by labor. . 
RUBBER STRIKE 

As the week ended, more than 
#,000 were still out on strike in 
protest against a Board ruling 
awarding the rubber workers an 
Increase of three cents an hour 
instead of the eight cents it had 
asked for. 

The auto industry was slowed 
down from May 20 to 25 when an 
estimated 34,000 employees stopped’ 
work at the ert: 4 plant despite 
the fact that R.-J. Thomas and 
other United Auto Workers’ lead- 
ers termed the strike “unauthor- 
wed.” The strikers blamed man- 
agement’s alleged refusal to ad- 
just grievances’ and charged the 
board with “needless delay.” 
‘While it was considered possible 
that’ the Board’s regional offices 
gould handle the disputes-in the 
auto and rubber industries, the 
board was making «little headway 
with John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers, in the 
big coal issue. 

LEWIS’ TRUCE 


A truce called by John L. Lewis 
jn May 18 at the request of the 
Secretary of the interior Harold L. 
Ickes expires at midnight May 31. 
Neither Lewis. nor the Southern 
Coal Operators gave any indica- 
tion of backing down from their 
origina] position. 

Behind all the turmoil caused 
by the strikes was labor’s dissatis- 
faction with the "Little Steel” for- 
muia evoived by the Board last 
July which was in line with 
President Roosevelt’s plan of put- 
ting a ceiling on Salaries and 
prices to prevent inflaticn. 

Last June the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, CIO, asked for a 
dollar-a-day raise for the 180,000 
employees in what are known as 
the "Little Steel” companies. It 
was the first request made to the 
Foard for a general Wage increase. 
From the time the President in 
May called for a halt in the rise 
of prices, the cost of living had 
risen 15 percent. The Board then 
decided it would grant a 15 per- 
cent increase to employees in 
those industries which had not rs- 
ceived a raise since January 1941. 
Applying this formula, the Board 
granted the steel ‘workers an in- 
crease of 44.cents a day. . 


LITTLE STEEL 

Since then the Board has rigid- 
ly followed the "Little Steel” for- 
mula. While there was a ceiling 
on wages, nevertheless the cost of 
living continued to spiral. upward, 
placing a strain on the "Little 
Steel” formula. 

Leaders realize that labor would 
suffer more than any other group 
from inflationary increases of pay 
but they were also aware of the 
discontent among a membership 
who find «war taxes and increased 
food _prices  dimmishing their 
weekly inconfe. 

The Board also found itself se- 
verely criticized by the American 
Federation of Labor, which said 
that the current operations of the 
Board were in direct conflict with 
the agreement reached by labor 
and industry when the Board was 
established.” 

Neither William Green, AFL 
President, nor Phillip Murray, CIO 
President, who has also been at 
odds with the Board, gave any in- 
dication that he would repudiate 
the no-strike pledge. 


UMW TO AFL 

One of the most surprising de- 
vs-opments of the week was the 
formal application made by Lewis 
for readmittance of his United 
Mine Workers to the American 
Federation of Labor. The AFL 
executive council, pleasantly sur- 


As for the best play of the sea- 
son, there has been the usual dif- 
ferences of official opinion. Thorn- 
ton Wilder, who wrote the super- 
simple “Our Town,” this year pro- 
duced "Skin of Your Teeth,” a 
complicated fantasy about man 
through the ages, and received the 
Pulitzer Prize for it. However, sev- 
eral weeks before, New York Dra- 
ma Critics, had selected Sgt. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s play aboyt Thomas 
Jefferson, "The Patriots,” as the 
year’s best. Sgt. Kingsley, now on 
detached service in Washington, 
authored such plays as "Dead 
End” and "Men in White.” 


Edsel Ford Dies; 
’ Foresight Hailed 


DETROIT—It was the genius ot 
Henry Ford that developed the au- 
tomobile but it was his son,-Edsel 
Bryant Ford, who was largely re- 
sponsible for gearing the great fac- 
tories to war time production of 
military might. 

Edsel Ford died Thursday at De- 
troit. He was 49. Death was caused 
by undulant. fever. 

At the time of his death he was 
president and treasurer of the Ford 
tg Company and, with his fa- 
ther, the only stockholder in this 
gigantic concern. An oniy son, the 
young Ford was reared by his fa- 
ther with the great objective of 
fitting him to carry on in the bus- 
iness. He went siraight from a 
Detroit preparatory college to the 
Ford plant, and became vice-pres- 
ident at 25. 9 

Though overshadowed by his fa- 
ther’s fame, Edsel Ford had a mind 
of his own. He rationalized and ex- 
panded the revolutionary Ford 
theory of production—the moving 
assembly line, the complete assem- 
blying of the vehicles at 35 "con- 
sumer centers” throughout Ameri- 
ca; the use of only native labor 
in foreign branches. He stoutly de- 
fended his father’s labor policy— 
high wages and good-working con- 
ditions but no unions, until the 
Unite Automobile Workers 
brought him to terms in 1939. 


When war came the Ford plants, 
thanks to the foresight of Edsel 
and to his interest in aviation, 
were amcng the first to send mili- 
tary vehicles, including the jeep,/ 
down their assembly lines. A huge 
airplane factory was built at Wil- 
ow Run, Michigan, and the Ford 
promise of mass bomber . produc- 
tion has been realized. 

He married Eleanor Clay in 1916. 
In addition to his widow, four chil- 
dren survive: Henry II, Benson, 
Josephine and William. 


but not before it was made clear 
that all national unions if read- 











mitted would be expected to con-| ? 


form to the overall policies of the 
tg which means a no-Sstrike pol- 
icy. 
Would that mean that Lewis 
was ready to sett’e the coal strike? 
If so, he gave no sign of it. In- 
stead, he “continued to flout the 
authority of the Board and turn- 
ed a deaf ear to their request that 
he show up in Washington for 
negotiations. 

The long road that Lewis start- 
ed on when he broke with the AFL 
in 1938 over the issue of craft ver- 
sus industrial unionism has thus 
come to an end. On the verge of 
becoming the most important na- 
tional figure in labor when he 
formed with nine other unions the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in 1938, Lewis’ egoism and 
vanity brought his decline. 

His studied dislike for President 
Roosevelt became one of his main 
obsessions and carried him back 
to where he is forced to join forces 
with an organization which he 
used to vilify. 

For two years now Lewis has 
gone his own, but his growls and 
biblical quotations, which he likes 
to hurl around, are still part of 





prised, welcomed the application. 


his persona-ity as he attempts to 
keep the stage to himself. 
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Tin Pan Alley Quiet; 
‘Gertie Pops Up Here 


(Sgt. Paul Reif, tunesmith famous for his 
just composed music to "Dirty Gertie from Bizertie’’ in answer i> 
the hue and cry for a song to go with this famous African vhant. 
Not content with this accomplishment, Sgt. Reif has also accepted 
our invitation to keep Africa posted on news of hit songs in the States, 
as recewed by him on this continent from his many friends on Tin Pan 


Alley.—€ditor.} 


By Sgt. 


Tin Pen Alley and the Hit Pa- 
rade seem. to have gone into a 
musical *calm theg past months, 
juaging from letters [’ve just re- 
ceived from the States. As a re- 
sult, most of the current tunes 
to which everybody is singing and 
dancing date back to last year. 
Some were getting started befote 
the African invasion began. 

One reason for the dearth of 
new tunes for public consumption 
is the dragged-out fight of the 
Musicians’ Union with the radio 
chains. Publishers are holding 
back new numbers because outlets 
are uncertain and no new record- 
ings are being made, the majority 
of name singers and bands hold- 
ing off until the argument is 
settled. 

Favorite war tunes still are 
"Praise the. Lord,” "Stage-Door 
Canteen,” "This Is the Army,’ 
"Worth Fighting For” and "Buck- 
le Down, Buck Private” to. men- 
tion the cutstancing ones. But the 
folks back home still are waiting 
for the war song of this ,conflict 
to come along, the song everyone 
says* the American soldiers. will 
ing "as they march through the 
streets of Berlin and Tokyo.” 
There are two-new songs which 
have been separately hailed as the 
song—’’There’ll Never Be Another 
War” and "Coming In On a Wing 
And A Prayer” — but as far as 
we're concerned, we'll wait and 


HEADING THE LIST 

Topping the nation’s song hits 
is a tune called "Don't Get 
Around Much Anymore.” It’s an- 
other one of Duke _ Ellington’s 
compositions. a 

Number 2, on the Hit Parade 
for weeks. is a tune from the film 
“Casablanca” called "As Time 
Goes -By.”’ A sentimental ballad. 
the tune was written some ten 
years ago and faded soon after it 
was introduced. Now its spectacu- 
lar success has sent recording 
companies rushing to their files 
to- fill public demands for records. 

Another on the popularity list 
is an old rhumba by Xavier Cugat 
called Brazil.” It’s the only rhum- 
ba song that is being played. 

Other tunes on the Bigtime are 
"Me and My Gal,” "What's The 
Good Word, Mr. Bluebird,” "Dream 
of Tomorrow,” "I Can’t Be Wrong” 
and "You'd Be So Nice To Come 
Home To.” One song we haven't 


PAUL REIF 
(Special to The Stars and Stripes) 





"Isle of Capri,”” has 


heard here is "There’s A Harbor 
of Dreamboats” which is climbing. 
GERTIE AGAIN 

But while we're wondering what 
they're singing back home, every- 
body there is wendering how 
"Dirty Gertie from Bizerte” goes. 
The April 17 issue of Billboard 
mentions in an article "the most 
popular song among soldiers in 
North Africa is called ‘Dirty Ger- 
tie from Bizertie.’” 

In the singing world, Frank Si 
natra, former singer with Tommy 
Dorsey's orchestra, is the new 
sensation and is being touted as 
Bing Crosby's “successor.” At the 
moment, Sinatra’s sweet and mod- 
ified ""boo-boo” vocals are sending 
the gals into swoons in a vaude- 
ville tour of the country. 

The type of music expected to 
be popular in the post-war world 
also is under discussion Dr E.- 
Burgess, noted University of Chi- 
cago sociologist, foresees music in- 
fluenced by South American and 
perhaps by desert rhythms He 
adds that developments in the 
style of post-war music will de- 
pend on the length of the war, and 
how long America will have to 
maintain an army of occupation 
in Europe, in which case Latin 
and Slavic rhythms would prob- 
ably predominate. ° 

In any case, he states, a victory 
of the United Nations will result 
in another happy, “jazzy” and 
carefree era. 

The "Frivolous Fifties,” Dr. Bur- 
gess? 


Chinese Treaty 

WASHINGTON—President Roo- 
sevelt last week stamped with his 
final approval the American-Chi- 
nese treaty in which the United 
States relinquished all of its ex- 
tra-territorial rights in China. The 
President’s proclamation declared 
that the treaty and exchange of 
notes came into force on May 20, 
the day of the exchange of ratifi- 
cation of the two governments at 
Washington. 


Undershirts 
MONTROSE, Colo. — Aviation 
cadets here were very much cha- 
grined at their puny chesf expan- 
sion—until it was discovered they 
had mistakenly been issued WAAC 
undershirts, which are equipped 


“porters; 





with uplifts in front. 


By Wednesday of this week gen- 


| eral agreement was reached on a 


compromise plan which would 
cancel a full year’s taxes for per- 
sons Owing 50 dollars in taxes or 
less, and cancelling 75 percent of 


1942 or 1943 taxes, whichever is 
less, for all others. 
The 25 percent that must be 


paid is payable over 1944-45. Be- 
ginning July 1, 20 per cent will be 
deducted from every person's sal- 
ary afier a few basic exemptions 
are allowed. 

PASSAGE CERTAIN 


First to emerge from the con- 
ferenee room, Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenburg of Michigan told re- 
"The child is born, and 
thus is ended four months of Con- 
eressional argument. Passage of a 
compromise bill is virtually cer- 
tain.” 

The principal controversy over 
this long pending and much dis- 
cussed tax Iecgislation has been 
over the forgiveness issue. After 
the Senate had passed a bill which 
would allow the taxpayer to for- 
get 1942 taxes completely, Presi- 
cent Roosevelt sent letters to the 
Senate and Mouse tax committees 
in which he criticized the bill and 
implied that he would veto it. 


The President's main objection 
to such legislation was that it 
would result in highly inequitable 
distribution of the cost of the 
war; and that it would enrich in 


a discriminatory manner thou- 
sands of taxpayers in the upper 
income groups. 


ROOSEVELT WARNING 


Explaining the effect that such 
legislation would have on men in 
the armed service, President Roo- 
sevelt said: "In the évent of such 
legislation, a substantial part of 
the cost of the war will be trans- 
ferred from the upper income to 
the middle and lower income 
groups. Our soldiers on the bat- 
tle-fronts will be among those who 
would later be obliged to shoulder 
the burden from which our more 
fortunate taxpayers have been re- 
lieved.” 

Senator Walter George, chair- 
man of the Senate finance com- 
mittee, one of the original cham- 
pions of the Rum! Plan, revealed 
he would accept a bill which would 
cancel 75 percent of last year’s 
taxes. provided it called for equal 
distribution among all income 
groups. On the other side of the 
fence, Rop. Robert L. Doughton, 
chairman of the House finance 
committee, declared that he is in 
favor of total forgiveness for the 
lower income groups and forgive- 
ness up to about 20 percent in the 
highest income groups. 

"Although there are consider- 
able differences over the forgive- 
ness issue, we hope to achieve 
current. collection. The spirit is 
one of compromise,” said Rep. 
Doughton early in the week. 

RUML BILL 


The recent House rejection of 
the Senate-approved bill by a vote 
of 202-194 was effected strictly 
along party lines. A breakdown of 
the voting reveals that 187 Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats 
voted for the original Ruml bill, 
while 190 Democrats, nine Repub- 
licans, two Progressives and one 
American Laborite voted against it. 

Without uttering a word, the 
Treasury Department indicated 
that it expected a compromise to 
be reached soon. It ordered 120 
carloads of paper to prepare forms 
for the new tax system—when and 
if. 


RCAAF 


OTTAWA — Canada now has 
more than 40,000 airmen overseas 
in 32 squadrons which are current- 
ly taking part in the non-stop air 
offensive against Germany, Can- 
adian Air Minister C. G. Power 
told the Canadian House of Com- 
mons last week. He added that the 
RAF currently totals 180,172, of 
which 11,390 are women. 
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Europe 


First, 


Says Churchill 


Japanese Threat 


Will Not Divert 


Allied War Effort Towards 


Continental ' 


Fortress’ 


By WALTER MILLIS 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune) 


NEW Y¥YORK—Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, in his recent 
address before the American Con- 
gress, naturaly gave no hint as 
to where or when the next Allied 
blows will fall. But he made it 
certain that these blows have been 
long and well prepared and that 
nothing in the Pacific or Burmese 
theaters can divert them from 
the major objective, which is the 
evil citadel of Hitlerism. 


With the fall of Tunisia, how 
does the situation stand? Before 
the Alies lies what Hitler calls 
the "Fortress of Europe.” What is 
this supposed stronghold? It is a 
fortress the outer defenses of 
which have already been breach- 
ed; the submarines on which the 
Germans have placed great reli- 
ance have already proved power- 
less to stem the. advance. 


This is a fortress with "walls” 
which, sprawling many thousands 
of miles around the _ coasts of 


Europe, cannot possibly be, every-| 


where strongly defended. It is a 
fortress which, immediately behind 
these walls. is crowded with sav- 
agely embittered peopes, and so- 
called “allies” in a _ state: of* al- 
most equal privation, dissatisfac- 
tion and dissension. 


PROTEST 


One need only look at the latest 
authenticated informations In 
Hungary, German arrogance has 
raised up a strong pro-Democratic 
front of workers, farmers‘ and 
businessmen, while Hungarian of- 
ficers have been bitterly protest- 
ing the way in which their troops 
have been sacrificed and slaugh- 
tered in Rifssia in order to protect 
the Germans. 

Conditions in Rumania are well 
revealed in a speech by German 
Ambassador Von Kil.inger on May 
1, in which he attacked what he 
called the "“anti-Germans, politi- 
cians who are nothing but loafers. 
the. raceless mob, and the pro- 
English and pro-Russian defeat- 
ists,” and was driven to threaten 
that Germany would herself have 
to enforce control. "We don’t al- 
Jow such poisoners of wells to en- 
danger our control”—a clear indi- 
cation of how far it is. already en- 
dangered. The Rumanian press is 
now openiy attacking the Ger- 
mans and German minorities. 


In Bulgaria conditions are reach- 
ing the same extremes of priva- 
tion which Hitler has spread 
throughout much of Europe. So- 
fia newspapers show the severity 
of the food shortage. They. report 
queues starting at five in the 
morning; there is no more wheat 
flour in. Bulgaria’s second city, 
Plovdiv, where bread is "so sticky 
and raw that it resembles any- 
thing but bread,”.and where the 
breakdown of rationing often 
leaves people with no bread at all. 
Sabotage is increasing, especially 
against shipments of plunder tc 
Germany, while the shoe shortage 
has left workers barefooted even 
in the winter months. 


ITALY’S STORY 


Italy repeats the same story of 
deprivation, of German looting of 
the economy, the manpower and 
the resources of the country. These 
are all Germany's allies; of the 
condition of the subject people it 
is scarcely necessary to speak. To- 
gether they form a vast ring .be- 
tween Germany and the coastal 
*walls” of the “fortress.” German 
propaganda labors night and day 
to prove that Germany is “pro- 
tecting” them within the battle- 
ments; actually, having drained 
them of their resources, starved 
them and exploited them to the 
full limit of German arrogance, 
the Germans are now expecting 
them to act as boody cushions 
which will absorb the blows di- 
rected against Nazism itself. 


The real walls of the fortress 
are not the thinly strung coastal 
defenses; they are bodies of “al- 
lied” and _ subject peovles. But 








what lies behind them in tne cita- 
del itself? A nation which has 
scraped the very bottom of its 
manpower barrel; a nation under 
terrific air blows which it cannot 
turn or escape, and which is put- 
ting a tremendous strain on its 
communications, mA&npower and 
production; a nation whose once 
powerful air force is rapidly 
dwindling and which no longer 
can give its great armies the air 
Support they more and more ur- 
gently require. And above all, it 
is a nation whose savage leaders 
—— now that victory is impos- 
sible. 


The old. proud boasts are gone. 
It is the Germans who have ac- 
quired a defensive "Maginot Line” 


mentality. "The Ailies,’ says Das 
Schwarzekorps, "must tear the 
European land from us piece by 


piece. We shall try to prevent 
this.” Nothing could more clearly 
reveal the true state of mind of 
Germany.:,.than such a quotation, 
which would have been impossi- 
ble even a year ago from the bru- 
tal masters of blitzkrieg offensive. 


NO MORE BOASTS 


It is.their safety-which the Ger- 
mans are now trying to empha- 
size, not their strength. Tuians- 
ocean, the Nazi news agency, finds 
that the "protective wall’ along 
the Atlantic Coast is now 200 kilo- 
meters longer than the Great Wall 
of China, which is a strange com- 
parison. The Munich Neuste Nach- 
richten admits that a landing 
“will always ke possible if the 
necessary effort is. made.” but 
hopes that U-boats and the Luft- 
watfe can prevent such landings 
from being exploited. The Ger- 
man press has seized with strik- 
ing eagerness on the unfounded 
hope that ‘the Churchill-Roosevelt 
conference might mean the diver- 
sion of Allied effort from Europe 
to Japan. At the center of their 
citadel] the savage tyrants of Eur- 
ope are nervously reassuring them- 
selves by thoughts of the Great 
Wall of China and the prowess of 
the Japanese. 

This is some indication of the 
reality that has has now been 
found behind the paper facade: of 
the “fortress of Europe” with 
which the Nazis have been trying 
to impress the world. None’ can 
doubt that the “fortress” is a 
“fortress” of cruelty, oppression 
and deep-seated weakness, against 
which the Allies now can and 
will strike, and strike hard. 
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Nazis Letters Show 
Effects Of B 


During the past three months, 
Allied bombers have droned in an 
almost unbroken stream across the 
English channel to unload death 
and destruction on Hitler’s Euro- 
pean bulwark. 

What effect the constant ham- 
mering has had on.the German 
people themselves is revealed . to 
some degree in letters from moth- 
ers, wives and relatives in Ger- 
many found on captured Nazi sol- 
diers. s 

That the bombing raids have be- 
come™*an obsession with the peo- 
ple is apparent in that almost no 
letter fails to mention friends ™ 
relatives kill or the nerve-shat- 
tering effect™Of the continuous air 
raid alarms jn the larger cities. 

One letter from a mother to ker 
son in Tunisia, for instance, told 
him: "You are, even safer ver 
‘there than we'are here. The bomb- 
ings are coming almost every day 
end we never know who will. be 
killed next. So many of our friends 
have.gone .. .” 

Here is a lJonger exeerpt from 
another letter by a man from Es- 
sen. Germany: 

"I’ve. just Had a Jook. at Essen 
after the last American. strafing. 
It’s absolutely meredible. Essen is 
ruimed for al] time. Even as you 


approach the. city, you see a Vista’ 


of roofless‘and burned -houses. The 
central station alone eseaped with 





Bombings 


little damage. But if you walk 
around the Adolf Hitler Strasse. 
the scene is unbelievable. To the 
right and*left only the wall foun- 
dations are left standing.. Great 
business’ houses like the Brenninak- 
meyer and Loosen are burned to 
the ground. The brewery is de- 
stroyed and the Town Hall has col- 
lapsed. 

"The desolation goes beyond the 
Viehoferplatz as far as Old Essen; 
there’s nothing left but the foun- 
dations on both sides. ‘They say 
Essen has 250,000 homeless who 
will be evacuated, or so they prom- 
ise. This must have been the very 
worst bombing of all. The people 
are very disheartened mainly be- 
cause every chance of employment 
has been removed and the Krupp 
Works are badly damaged. 

"On Monday you couldn’t buy a 
thing in Essen and all the restau- 
rants were closed. They had to 
distribute extra bread-meat and 
lard ration @ards to keep the peo- 
ple quiet and in every event all the 
stores are in ruins. We're sending 
bread every day into Essen from 
here ‘Wanne-Eickel). 

“The people sat outside their 
houses and pulled such bits and 
pieces as they could save out of 
their cellars. Many families are 
torn apart. In order to find each 
other they ges on the 


Caused By Ruhr 
Dam Breakdown 


LONDON—Reverberations of’ the 
RAF blasting of the Eder and 
Mohne dams in German's indus- 
trial Ruhr Valley a fortnight ago, 
spilling millions of tons of water 
over the area, still echoed through- 
out”the world last week. 

In the Ruhr itself, heart of Ger- 
many’s war production machine, 
Nazi troops and workers began re- 
pairing power plants and attempt- 
ing to restore’ disrupted war and 
civilian services, while the Gestapo 
took over from local authorities in 
several towns, including Kassel, to 
put down civilian disturbances 
Thousands of residents were still 
homeless as a result of the flood 
waters, which had ,reached areas 
some 70 miles down the valley 
from the breaks. 

At Washington, officials of. the 
Board of Economic Warfare re- 
ported that the reduction of the 
supply of pure water for essential 
industries and for the 6,500,000 peo- 
pie in the Ruhr area was one*of 
the important long-term conse- 
quences of the breach of. the Mohne 
dam, largest of the two. 

Should the German steel indus- 
try alone absorb the loss, for ex- 
ample, the steel output would be 
cut by. about 1,000,000 tons, offi- 
cials said. 

Henry J. Kaiser, leading Ameri- 
can shipbuilder and one of the 
builders of America’s three great- 
est; dams, confirmed the London 
estimate on repair. 

"Assuming that the required 
equipment, material and manpow- 
er were. available, the Mohne gnd 
Eder dams could probably be re- 
built in 19 months,” Kaiser said. 

Meanwhile, Germany rushed ad- 
ditional anti-aircraft protection 
and nets for their,remaining dams 
alcng the Rhine, antic'pating fur- 
ther attacks by the RAF. 


RUHR CITIES 


‘Continued from Page 1) 
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machine, as well as the seat of 
mest of the armament concerns’ 
aaministrative headquarters in the 
Rhine and Ruhr district. The raids 
brought to 100,000 tons the total 
weight of bombs dftopped on Ger- 
many since the war’s beginning. 


Anierican heavy bombers blasted 
Wilhelmshaven and Emden almost 
daily in a continuation. of their 
non-stop attack on the two cities. 
The 8th USAAP established a rec- 
ord fer a single day’s bag, it was 
announced, when 74 German planes 
were destroyed in a raid May 21. 
Twelve American bombers were 
lost in that action. 

During May, the USAAF dropped 
a greater weight of bombs on Nazi 
targets than in any month since 
the first United States raid was 
made from Britain, Aug. 17, 1942. 

Mosquitos bombed Berlin for the 
fifth time in eight nights. Four 
German bombers were destroyed in 





put messa 
ruins of their — telling how 
to meet.again. . ‘ 


a daylight raid on England’s south 
ounet. 





National Patriots Increase Resistance 
To Nazis As Underground Seethes 


Boring from within at the whole 
foundation of Hitler’s European 
Fortress last week were uncounted 
thousands of defiant peoples in 
the continent’s occupied countries, 
enrolled in organized, ‘underground 
resistance or guerilla warfare. 
Here is what they were doing: 


FRANCE 
Vichy posted a 100,000 franc re- 
ward for information leading to 


the arrest of French patriots who 
killed seven and wounded 30 Na- 
zis in “outrages” against a Lyons 
hotel. The German News Agency 
reported the assassination of Ray- 
mond Dirr, pro-Nazi mayor of a 
Paris suburb, and the killing of 
Dr. Michael Guerion, Nazi party 
chief at Poitiers. An underground 
"Council of National Resistance” 
was formed in Paris. In the north, 
patriots destroyed three more 
trains, killing 17 and wounding 
some 20 other Germans. At “Mar- 
seilles, a high-ranking Italian of- 
ficer and Gestapo agent were as- 
sassinated. 


* BELGIUM 
Belgian workers who escaped 
from Germany told how they 
slowed down production by actu- 
ally working one hour of 12-hour 








shifts. Pive Belgians accused . df 
sabotaging a railroad were exe- 
cuted. A wave of fires and a 
“plague” of: burning and 
other farm buildings were reported 
Two more Belgians accused of 
publishing an underground paper 
were put to death. The Belgian 
News Agency reported German 
troops had mutinied in three dis- 
tricts of the country. 


HOLLAND 


Nazis executed, 70 more Dutch 
patriots and warned that "every 
attempt to create unrest~ will be 
drowned in blood.”” German 
sources announced that. 90 percent 
of the Dutch students who re- 
fused to sign a recent Nazi "obedi- 
ence” proposal have been deported 
te Germany for work. 


NORWAY 


The Gestapo has taken over the 
control of all Norwegian police 
functions in name as well as in 


fact. 
POLAND 
Nazis burned 200 houses in the 
Warsaw ghetto and executed four 
members of a council for "failure 
to teach Jews subservience to or- 
cers.” Kurt Hoffman, Nazi direc- 





tor of Warsaw Labor Exchange, 
was slain after Polish patriots 
marked him ‘for death in a warn- 
ing bulletin delivered to his door. 
Railroaders near .Lubin wrecked a 
German troop and supply train. 
Poles tossed hand grenades into 
a German police meeting at Ran- 
dow, killing or wounding at least 
50. Three German officers were 
killed by patriots at Cracow. 


RUMANIA 


Moscow radio reported a state 
of emergency was declared on Ru- 
manian railways because of increas- 
ing* sabotage, particularly of oil 
and gasoline trains. , 


DENMARK 


The Copenhagen Syndicate, 
largest manufacturing plant pro- 
ducing arms for the Nazis in Den- 
mark, was destroyed by an ex- 
plosion. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

New contingents of German 
troops were dispatched to Yugo- 
slavia to put down the increasing 
insurrection of Gen. Mihailovitch’s 
guerilla armies. Patriots destroyed 
all installations in the important 
mining town of Verenik including 
power stations and occupy the 


wwn. Gestapo Chief Himmler 
formed a. special legion of marks- 
men to combat rising patriot at- 
tacks. Open fighting continued be- 
tween patriots and Croat storm 
troopers of Hitler’s puppet dicta- 
tor south and west of Belgrade. 


ALBANIA 


Some 38 bands of guerillas were 
reported roaming the mountains, 
attacking military installations and 
~ killing Italian soldiers. Leaflets 
inciting a revolt against the Ital- 
ian occupation were being dis- 
tributed evevrywhere. 


BULGARIA 
Demonstrations against the Axis 
rose in Sofia and increased num- 
bers of anti-Hitler tracts and 
pamphlets were distributed. At 
least 12 more Quisling civil ser- 

vice officials were killed. 


GREECE 

Greek guerillas ambushed 1,200 
Italian troops, killed 400 and took 
130. prisoners. 

All this did not mean that the 
German grip on occupied Europe 
was loosening. These events were 
merely symptomatic of what was 
going on and indicative of direr 


things to come. 
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Giraud Submits 
Plan For Unity 
To Free French 
sxocutive Comeuittes 


Would Remove All 
Personal Power 





Since the Allied invasion of 
North Africa last November and 
the rebirth of a frontline French 
Army, the French people have been 
divided in their attempt for a uni- 
ted comeback by the double-headed 
set-up of Gen. Charles de Gaulle's 
Fighting FPrench organization in 
London and Gen. Henri Giraud’s 
North African Command. 

Last week, it was assured that 
both French camps had ironed 
out their differences and would 
join forces into one group for’ the 
administration of French political 
and military affairs. Headquarters 
of the new command would be es- 
tablished at Algiers. 

Plans for the final unlon were 
listed in a letter from Gen. Gi- 
raud to Gen. de Gaulle, delivered to 
London by Gen. Georges Catroux, 
who has acted as go-between for 
the two leaders in recent negotia- 
tions. The document asked for an 
immediaie “let's sit down and 
talk this over’? discussion which 
amounted to a renewal of a pre- 
vious invitation to de Gaulle to 
come to North Africa. 


OBSTACLES CLEARED 


In a broadcast from London,.de 
Gaulle asserted that "the moment 
of French union is at hand,” 
and his Nationa] Committee made 
known that, so far as ,they 
could see, ali remaining obstacles 
had been cleared from the path of 
French unity” by the Giraud letter. 

The committee also indicated 
that de Gaulle would speed to Al- 
giers to clear up a few minor dif- 
ferehces before givi his fina! 
okay to the pian. Earlier this 
month, the Fighting French leader 
ail but had his gs packed for 
the trip after the first invitation 
when he was asked to postpone his 
visit. At that time, the Tunisian 
campaign was going into its final 
phase and it was hinted that his 
presence necessarily would have 
interrupted concentration on last- 
minute operations. 


‘THE PLAN 
As outlined by. Giraud’s’ head- 
quarters here, the latest plan called 
for: < 
1. Establishment of a . wartime 
executive committee of nine mem- 
bers to direct French administra- 
tive problems until the liberation 
of France. ® 


2. A guarantee thag a democratic 
form of selecting a National Cham- 
ber of Deputies—an election by the 
people—will ultimately be afforded 
the freed French to determine the 
form of government they want. 


3. Administration of both Free 
French and Giraud-controlled ter- 
ritory bythe central committee. - 


4. Dissipation of the personal 
power of ‘both de Gaulle and Gi- 
raud in.that all decisions on 
French affairs would be made by 
the committee. Neither would con- 
trol the committee but each would 
preside alternately at its sessions. 


5. Transfer: of the committee's 
powers to a temporary provisional 
government in continental France 
once the nation is freed. 


ONE ALLEGIANCE 


Fusion of the two _ factions 
will bring together the vast, colon- 
ial empire of pre-war France un- 
der one allegiance. That Empire 
includes Guinea and the Caribbean 
islands and her huge African hold- 
ings of Morocco, Tunisia, Madagas- 
car, Somaliland, French West and 
Equatorial Africa. Algeria itself, 
where the central power will be 
established, is a part of metropol- 
itan France. 


Not the least important result 
will be the return of the island of 
Martinique to the Free French 
fold. Admiral Geerges Robert, gov- 
ernor of the strategic Caribbean 
base’ with its immobolized fleet of 
French ships, has indicated he will 
transfer his allegiance from Vichy 
only when an unbroken French 
Front presents itself for recogni- 
tion by the Allies. De Gaulle’s 
movement never has been officially 
noted by the United States, al- 
though he undoubtedly has been 
the unquestioned leader of millions 
in occupied France. He also heads 
the considerable underground 
movement. : 

With the appointment of a sin- 
gle diplomatic representative to 
London, Washington and other Al- 
lied capitals, recognition by the 
Allied powers is a certainty. 
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‘lee S28 
GEN. JAN C. SMUTS 
Premier of South Africa 


Smuts Predicts 
Sudden War End 


CAPE TOWN, South Africa — 
Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, Premier 
of the Union of South Africa, cele- 
brated his seventy-third birthday 
last week with a gift of more than 
one and one-half million dollars 
presented to him by the South Af- 
rican people. Smuts will turn the 
money over to the National War 
Fund to aid soldiers’ families, 

In a speech during the birthday 
ceremonies, Smuts predicted that 
the end of the war would -be sud- 
den and. come with an “irrestible 
impulse.” \! 

‘It may be some time ahead but 
I have no doubt whatever of the 





| issue, whether it be long or short. 


Our boys will be returning from 
the war fronts to their homes and, 
I hope, to a better world. We want 
to see something better than just 
victory,” he said. 

One of the world’s best-beloved 
statesmen, Gen. Smuts became in- 
ternationally known after the Boer 
War. His famous memorandum on 
the League of Nations was used as 
the basis for its set-up. 


‘Ghost Army’ In 
Jap-Held Burma 


NEW DELHI, India—How an 
Allied "ghost army,” led by a rela- 
tive of the famed Lawrence of 
Arabia, operated for three months 
deep in the Burmese jungle be- 
hind Japanese lines, was revealed 
here this week. 

Even the British love of under- 
statement was cast aside as the 
exploits of..this force were re- 
counted. There was the story of 
how the expedition penetrated 
more than 200 miles into the 
heart of Japanese territory. An- 
other told of manufacturing a 
landslide that blocked the vital 
Bongyang Gorge in central Bur- 
ma. A railroad from Mandalay to 
Myitkyina was cut in 175 places. 





‘Patrols covered more than 1,000 


miles during the operation, am- 
bushing unsuspecting Japs and ob- 
taining essential information on 
defense and communications. 

Furthermore, when its presence 
in Burma finally became known, 
the commando force so occupied 
the Japs that an offensive against 
British positions in the north was 
called off by the Nipponese com- 
manders. 

Little wonder that the communi- 
que called it "the greatest guerilla 
operation ever undertaken by Eu- 
ropean troops.” 

Brigadier O. C. Wingate, 39- 
year-old leader of the raiders, is 
no novice at the deadly game. He 
had been schooled by the great 
Lawrence, a wiry pint-sized Eng- 
lish archaeologist who led an army 
of Arab nomad ruffians to victory 
against the Turks in the last. war. 
Wingate helped to .command the 
Ethiopian guerilla campaign 
against the Italians in 1941 and 
brought Haile Selassie back into 
Ethiopia. 

Wingate’s men in the Burma sa- 
botage sortie were the pick of 
English, Scotch, Australian, Cana- 
dian and Ghurka units in India. 
They crossed into enemy-con- 
trolled territory on. February 16 
and thereafter were never in con- 
tact with their base except by ra- 
dio. Supplies were dropped to the 
columns at intervals by. the RAF. 

Not until considerable Japanese 
forces began closing in did the 
raiders withdraw. Several sharp 
encounters took place and at times 
the columns had to fight their 
way out of encirclement, often un- 
der the most ips. 
"The majority of the men got 
through safely,” the communique 


Japs Begin New 
Offensive In 





Central China 





Enemy's Concentrated 
Advance Threatens 
Chinese Capital 
WASHINGTON—A Japanese ar- 


my of 60,000 men has sprung from 
its static position in central China 








and is driving in a two-pointed of- 
fensive against Chungking, head- 
uarters of Generalissimo Chiang | 
ai-shek and capital of Free Cni- | 
na. 
_ In two weeks of operations the | 
Japs advanced at some points as 
far as 75 miles. One column, pivot- | 
ing south from Lake Tungting, is| 
threatening the city of Changsha. | 
Another column, swinging north, | 
has moved into the river port of | 
|Ichang. Capure of those two cen- | 
} ters allow the invader“to sweep 
around. either flank of the impreg- 
nable Yangtse River Gorge and | 
storm into the rich lands of Honan 
Province. 
-Beyond to the- east some 300) 
miles lies Chungking, citadel of 
Chinese resistance. 


"THE LITTLE TIGER” 


Chinese forces under the com- 
mand of Gen Hsueh Yueh, who 
earned the tiiilc of "The Little Ti- 
ger” for other stands against the’) 
Japs, were making a aetermined | 
fignt. But only at one point had | 
they turned back the invader, a 
Chungking spokesman admitted. 
The Chinese needed more than | 
courage to break up the Imperial | 
land armada. Generalissimo Chi- | 
ang’s air force of, American pilois 
and planes might be sufficient but 
his land army was poorly equipped. 
American lend-lease material only 
trickled into Chungking because) 
virtually ali of it had to be flown 
from India. The only land route, 
since the cutting of the Burma 
road, is a rougn trail winding 
through Tibet. 

As always, the Japanese~ attack 
had been neatly timed. The mon- 
soon. season in Burma had limited 
ground operatiogs there, although 
American bombers, perhaps to re- 
lieve a bit of pressure on China, 
gave the Jap jungle fighters their 
most troubled days. Attu, in the 
Aleutians, was all but regained 
from the Japanese invaders, al- 
though pockets entrenched around 
Chicagof Marbor still held off 
American infantry after five days 
of bitter fighting. 


LOW-LEVEL BOMBINGS 


From the South Pacific came re- 
ports of how an Army air squad- 
ron, using new low-level bombing 
tactics, had destroyed or severely 
damaged 33 Japanese vessels and 
downed 18 planes in 30 consecutive 
‘days of combat. This report added 
some credence to the* Japanese 
story about the death of its top- 
ranking Admiral, Isoroku. Yama- 
moto, the man who announced af- 
ter Pearl Harbor that he "would 
dictate terms in the White House.” 
Tokio said Yamamoto had died in 
an air battle. 

- But the campaign in China over- 
shadowed developments in the Far 
East. General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
hopes, it seemed, lay in the just 
concluded Roosevelt - Churchill 
meeting at the White House. The 
two Allied leaders had come out 
flatly for full aid to China. The 
only question that remained was: 
Would it come soon enough? 


Polka Ups War 
Plant Production | 


LONDON—Polkas, labor nly 

















experts have decided, not only are 
a fine accompaniment to the strip- 
ping of burlesque queens, but they | 
also provide an excellent back- 
ground for boosting war production 
figures. 

"Music while you work,” declare 
the experts, “is here to stay.” 

Almost all of England’s big, war- 
tiye factories have installed regu- 
lar broadcasts and gramaphone 
concerts for their workers, and the 
Labor Ministry reports that pro- 
duction figures received from 
America where music has been in- 
stalled in war plants confirm data 
already gathered here. 

Psychologists explain it as "the 
influence of rhythm on the im- 
pulses between the brain dnd the 
hands.” Experiments have shown 
that the polkas and faster dance 
tunes get the best results in in- 
creased work output. 

But_ most employes, who don’t 
give a hang whether the music’s 
hot or slow, have their own ex- 
planation. 

"It takes our minds off our 








work,” they say. 


United Nations Greet 
Comintern Dissolution 


Former Russian Plan For World-Wide 


| Communism Dropped; Move Paves Way 


For Complete Allied Accord 





By Cpl. JOHN WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


From Russia last week came one) action. He hastened to add later 
of the most far-reaching and mo-!that the dissolution of the Inter- 


mentous events of the war. 


national was of "no immediate 


The Third International, Rus- | concern to the American Com- 


sian-born Communist organization 
dedicated to the revolutionary job 
of easing capitalism from bshind 
the world steering wheel and let- 
ting the working class do the 
driving, announced its decision to 
disband. 


Further, the Presidium or execu- | 
tive committee of the Interna-/| 


tional informed its amazed mém- 
bers in a dozen nations through- 
out the world that they were lit- 
erally "on their own.” The rules, 
regulations and policy decisions 
set up for the various Communist 
branches and regarded as the gos- 
pel for party activities were, in 
effect, dissolved. As 
joinder. before cutting the Com- 
munist brood from its 


a final re-| 


| 


apron | 


strings, the International admon- | 


ished all members of the party to 
devote their full time and energies 


to the war against "German-Fas- | 


cism and its allies.” 

From Allied nations came a 
quick and involuntary chorus of 
approval, not unmixed with sighs 
of relief. The skeleton in the 
closet of the Allied camp was at 
last going to its final resting 
place. 

ALLIED CONFIDENCE 

Not only did the proposal of 
the Third International or Com- 
intern, as it is known, knock down 
one of the major barriers to a 
more complete and confident un- 
derstanding between the Allies, es- 
pecially between Russia and the 
United States, but it also assured 


an air of mutual trust at the Al-| 


lied. peace table instead ef the pall 
of suspicion the more pessimistic 
Allies expected. 

Conversely, the dissolution crum- 
bled the foundation of the Axis’ 
Anti-Comintern pact to fight Bol- 
shevism on which Germany, Italy. 
Japan and other satellite. countries 
of Europe had based their alli- 
ance. At the same time, the action 
hung a "closed until further no- 
tice” sign on the Nazi propaganda 
show starring the "bolshevik bo- 
geyman” as Europe's Frankenstein. 


AXIS SHOUTS 
Radio Berlin, which has never 


ceased dangling the menace of a} 


conquering Red Army to keep its 
occupied nations in line, and 
which has even sandwiched the 
Red herring in’ peace feelers to 
the United Nations, yowled tfustily. 
The dissolution was a "fake dic- 
tated by Joseph E. Davies, Presi- 
den Roosevelt’s personal envoy to 
Premier Ji:eph Stalin,” the Axis 
shouted. 

Davies was former ambassador 
to Russia and arrived at the 
Kremlin only last week-end on an 
unrevealed mission for the Presi- 
dent. An American statesman who 
holds the confidence of Russia's 
leaders, Davies has worked with- 
out let-up to bring about closer 
cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and America. 

But while the Axis was left ship- 
wrecked and without a cause to 
champion, liberal groups every- 
where hailed the announcement as 
the beginning of the decline of 
Communism and toasted the even- 
tual demise of the party as a 
world-wide organization. 


HULL COMMENTS 

At Washington, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull declared: 

"The elimination of the Comin- 
tern from international life, and 
the cessation of the type of activ- 
ity in which that organization has 
been engaged, is certain to pro- 
mote a greater degree of trust 
among the United Nations.” 

Hull added that the Russian 
move would contribute greatly to 
whole-hearted cooperation neces- 
Sary for winning the war and for 
successful post-war undertakings. 

The New York Times termed the 
International's decree a Russian 
contribution to Allied victory "sec- 
ond only to the heroic struggle of 
the Russian armies and the people 
themselves.” It was pointed out, 
however, that the final effect of 
the decree hinged entirely on the 
practical results achieved in the 
future, 

Earl Browder, Communist Party 

in the United States, re- 
mar only "that’s very interest- 
ing” when first informed of 


| 


| 


| 


| 


' 





the nical 


munist Party” and reminded the 
world that since 1940, the Ameri- 
can branch has cut Communism’s 
Moscow mistre8s cold. That, at any 
rate, was his story. At London, 
however, the British Party's cen- 
tral committee recommended dis- 
bandment at once. 


THE COMMUNIST SCARE 


None of the Communist branches 
could have been too surprised at 
the Comintern’s action, since the 
party’s political turns, twists and 
reverses as dictated from Moscow 
in the past two decades would 
shame the most agile of Russia's 
own ballet dancers. 

For years the Comintern, octo- 
pus-like, has reached into numer- 
ous countries directing party af- 
tairs and even subsidizing several 
of its weaker and less successful 
off-shoots,.The name "Commun- 
ism” has always been a bug-a-boo 
to democratic peoples and espe- 
cially to Americans for whom the 
words “Communist” and "violence” 
held an inseparable connection 
and one distasteful to the’ demo- 
cratic principle of orderly govern- 
ment, 

Although Russia has repeatedly 
denied any formal ties with the 
Comintern, both Great Britain 
and China have severed diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet because 
of Comintern activities in their 


countries. The United States, 
which recognized the Soviet Union 
in 1933 only after a pledge of no 
further Comintern § activities in 
America, has repeatedly been 
forced to remind Russia of that 
agreement. 


ORGANIZED IN 1919 

The Third International was 
born in the blood and terror of the 
days following the close of the first 
World War when Vladimir Lenin, 
father of modern Russia, founded 
the federal Union of Socialist Re- 
publics under the Communist form 
of government. Preceding it had 
been the First International of 
Marx and Engels, a Working Mén’s 
Association’ which collapsed in 
1871, and the Second International 
of the Socialist-Labor Party which 
died in 1914 and from which sprang 
Communism with its systematic 
Plan for a world revolution. 

After. Lenin’s death in 1924 and 
the expulsion of his protege Trot- 
sky by Stalin several years later, 
the plans for a quick upset of the 
world governments gradually died 
as Stalin turned to the task of 
putting his own house in order, 


PARTY ORGANIZATION 

Actually, there are- only some 
four million. members of the Com- 
munist Party in Russia ruling a 
population of almost two hundred 
millions, Unlike the branches in 
most countries where membership 
is open, admittance to the Party 
in Russia involves a_ strict en- 
trance examination. Although Sta- 
lin holds the Secretaryship of the 
Party and is thus top man, the 
head of the Comintern is Mikhail 
Kalinin. who also holds the title: 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
—the Party’s two-house Congress, 

The rising wave of Fascism, the 
collapse of the League of Nations, 
the Munich Pact and other world 
events over which Russia had no 
control, as well as Stalin’s own 
outlook have dissipated most of 
the “revolutionary” tendencies of 
Communism. These events likewise 
were responsible for the multitude 
of political somersaults performed 
by the Party as Russia stalled for 
time to build up its strength to 
fight Fascism. 

Since the war, Russian national- 
ism has reached an unprecedented 
height which eventually may bury 
the old ideas too deep for a laste 
ing revival when the war ends, 





Polish Evacuees 

JERUSALEM—Thousands of Po- 
lish boys and girls, evacuated to 
Russia after the German invasion 
and later brought here, are being 
trained in. youth camps to take 
wet in Poland’s post-war rehabil- 
tation. The camps are staffed by 
Polish teachers and have element< 
ary, secondary and vocational tech- 
schools. 
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it’s Free 


On May | the New York World Telegram carried a story 
containing the following rentence: 

"The weekly edition of the United States Army newspaper 
Stars and Stripes today avoided any mention of the coal strike in -he 
United States.” 

Other papers carried similar stories. These stories were based 
on ill-considered dispatches from North Africa which failed to note 
that the news of the coal strike had -not reached The Stars and 
Stripes when the weekly issue referred to went to press. The implica- 
tion in the story was that certain bad news from home was being 
withheld intentionally from roldiers overseas: 

We refer to this incident now, not because The Stars and 
Stripes feels any need to defend itself against such unfounded criti- 
cism, but to make a point which the staff. of this newspaper feels is 
vital to an American Army newspaper. 

That point is that The Sfars and Stripes is a free newspaper. 
It is free to print all the news, whether good or bad. It is free of pf- 
ficial instruction as to suppression or selection of news, free from 1f- 
forts to make the Army's newspaper a propaganda organ, free vf 
any notion to use it as a means of controlling or influencing the 
free opinion of soldiers, free of any effort to direct the thinking pf 
soldiers into narrow channels. ° 

In this respect the Commander-in-Chief of this theater has fol- 
lowed the policy of Gen. Pershing, under whose direction thé 
first Stars and Stripes was published in the first World War. Only 
once did the first Stars and Stripes receive a personal request or ji- 
recti¥e of any kind from Gen. Pershing, and that came when he 
requested that his own generous contribution to the War Orphan: 
Fund be anonymous or at least listed without special notice in the 
long column pf rontributors. 

However good or bad The Stars and Stripes of this war has 
been is a matter of the talent and news judgement of the staff and 
the limitations of news sources. But at least in reading this paper 
you can have full confidence that you are reading the facts as tc- 
curately as we know how to present them. No “propaganda minis- 
try” is deciding what you should know; .no Dr. Goebbels is direct- 
ing the selection or suppression of news in an effort to support some 
ulterior purpose. 

A cardinal point in the Bill of Rights is a free press. There 
is no better place for Americans to demonstrate that they know what 
they are fighting for than in a free soldier paper. 





Postman’'s Holiday 


This week The Stars and Stripes is publishing a. five-vage re- 
view of the Tunisian campaign as told by correspondents reporting 
for newspapers, magazines and radio back home. They've written 
these stories especially for soldiers in the North African theater of 
pperations, 

The reporters who write about some of the chief events of the 
campaign just ended were there when the events took place. They 
were sent out to cover the war with the blessings of the Army 
and the people back home. The American people believe that a nis- 
informed’ nation, or a deceived one. is in for inevitable trouble, rs 
the sudden upsurge of distrust in occupied Europe against Goebbel’s 
propaganda bears witness. A well-informed nation, however, can think 
about and intelligently plan the future from present events. 

The Stars and ‘Stripes, functioning as the press for the fighting 
troops in this theater, has tried to follow the same traditions as the 
American press at home. The big story for The Stars and Stripes 
since, it began publication last November has been the campaign it- 
self. We have attempted to tell that story by telling about roldiers 
fighting the war, fighting it in hospitals and ordnance outfits and 
supply companies. 

But while writing about battles, we've. had another function— 
to keep the American soldiers in this theater informed of events back 
home. In a message printed in the first issue of The Stars and Stripes 
of Africa, Gen. Eisenhower spoke of the “isolation inherent in rx- 
tended military operations.” It is to break, in part, this sense of isoia- 
tion that we have strived to get from home news of all kinds—news 
about movie stars, about politicians, news of the tax debate in Con- 
gress, about the post-war plans being made, about the conference pn 
food, about the coal strike. One only has to try imagining a German 
newspaper carrying stories about strikes in German coal mines to see 
the difference between the journalism expected of an American Army 
newspaper and that of the army newspapers of our enemies. The 
news from America constitutes perhaps our most important section. 

All this, however, is wandering somewhat from the tbject. 
- That subject is simply to welcome to our pages those Ameri- 
can journalists who are taking a postman’s holiday in The Stars end 
Stripes to tell you about the war which you have been fighting. 


OF All Things 


—_- — 


About Blitz Babies, 
Movies And Latest 
Chapter On ‘Gertie’ 


It started simply. It started with 
a bomb that a Jerry plane planted 
in an orphanage on a night raid in 
April. The bomb killed 15 nuns. 
Somehow none of the 100 orphans 
was hurt, but all their food. 
clothes, personal effects and the 
place they lived in was destroyed. 
These children, most of whom had 
been blitzed out of their homes in 
Europe, were now blitzed again. It 
just didn’t seem fair. 


The Stars and Stripes, Algiers 
Daily, ran a little story on it. 
"Nazis Bombed These Orphans; 
Now They Need Your Help,” the 
headline said. The story told about 
the kids, told the GI’s that 540,000 
francs-would give the orphans ev- 
erything they needed for the next 
six months. Would the Yanks help? 

Would they help! The morning 
mail began to look like a bank 
window. Francs poured in from 
everywhere. Wounded soldiers in 
the hospitals, brand-new fathers 
who hadn't seen their own kids yet; 
guys who wrote letters like these: 

”"Here’s a thousand francs....give 
the kids our love”.. "Sorry I can’t 
give more than this 30 francs but 
they don’t pay us guys much in the 
hospitals”....”I’'ve been bombed in 
rt France, England and here, 

I know what those kids feel 
like. I’m glad to help”. 

Finally a fat wad of francs with 
the simple note: "From one orphan 
to another.” 

It was the big heart of the sol- 
dier shelling out for the kids. who 
never had a chance. 

It wasn’t-all through the mail. 
All day long they streamed into the 
office, most of them a little em- 
barrassed. The sensitive little guys, 
the big, tough boys back from the 
front, some WAAC’s. One lieuten- 
ant colonel ‘walked in with an old 
shoe box and dumped out 54,000 
francs, biggest single contribution, 
and apologized: "We would have 
had a lot more*if we waited until 
payday. 

In less than nine days, the fund 
went over the top. Instead of 540,- 
000 francs, there was 613,756, with 
more coming in. The Red Cross 
gave a party for the kids and you 
should have seen their faces. You 
should have seen their eyes p 
out when they ate their first 
spoonful of ice cream, when they 
got those funny paper hats, when 
they opened up their presents, 

Most of these biitz babies were 
so young that they didn't’ remem- 
ber their mothers and fathers. But 
the room was filled with khaki and 
Red Cross uniforms. The kids had 
new mothers and fathers. 


*Moom Pitchers’ 


Sitting on rocks in gullies, on 
gas cans in muddy airfields, on 
hard seats in small theaters, Amer- 
ican soldiers in North Africa saw 
240 different movies last month. 
Every month, now, Special Serv- 
ice’s Film Exchange Center gets 12 
new films, with duplicate copies, 
direct from the States. Latest batch 
to arrive includes Noel Coward's 
"In Which We Serve.” 


Speaking of pictures, up at 
the front they were showing 
"The Sea Hawk” for the um- 


teenth time and for the um- 
teenth time the sound section 
broke down. 2nd Lt. Michael Kos- 
teva, of Ashley, Pa. (then ser- 
geant) spent a sweating half hour 
trying to fix it. When he couldn't 
he just showed the picture- and 
took all the parts, carefully ex- 
piaining to the boys just who was 
saying what. 

’Gertie’ Again 

Latest reports from incoming 
troops were that "Dirty Gertie” 
was last seen in a jeep riding fast 
out of Bizerta. 

We checked ‘on the story and 
Giscovered that some combat en- 
gineers found her in the ground 
floor of a badly blitzed - house. 
They didn’t know what to do with 
her so they gave her to a PRO 
outfit which was headed back to 
its bivouac area. 

The gal was stark naked’ and 
the PRO boys rustled up some GI 
underwear for her. She looked 
kinda funny riding in back of a 
jeep with nothing on but GI un- 
Gerwear and a helmet. 

They kept her in a garage and 
that’s where I found her.. Her 
arms weré broken, her head rested 
quietly in one corner with the rest 
of her.body in the other. And 
across the chest of this plaster 
cast clothes model was painted 
"Dirty Gertie from Bizerte.” 















































We COULD go right on through 





IT’S IN THE CARDS 





I see by the papers and maga- 
zines we sometimes get from home 
a Ely Culbertson, the bridge 


pert, has been bursting into 
print with, of all things, a peace 
plan. The Readers’ Digest, which 
is very_picky about what it pub- 
lishes, has printed a long summary 
of what the Great Ely thinks the 
world should look like after the 
war is over and Time, which 
doesn’t make a habit of dishing 
out compliments, has advised its 
readers to take the Culbertson 
post-war world seriously. 

It so happens that this writer 
has a little inside knowledge of 
how Culbertson, the bridge expert, 
got. that, way, and this article is 
by way of filling in for this pa- 
per’s soldier readers some of “the 
fascinating background. Soldiers, 
almost more than anyone else, 
should be interested in post-war 


‘| plans, and it shouldn’t matter too 


much whether the plans come 
from statesmen, philosophers, eco- 
nomists or bridge experts. 


FUDDY-DUDDIES 


I’ve known Ely Culbertson well 
for years. I knew him so well, in 
fact, that he used to grant me an 
occasional rubber of bridge. I've 
even played with Mrs. Culbertson 
who, in case there is still some 


never as good at the game as was 
her illustrious husband. I knew 
Ely when he was struggling to be. 
recognized as an expert in the 
class of Sidney Lenz, Wilbur 
Whitehead and Milton C. Work, 
all of whom he considered old 
fuddy-duddies at the comparative- 
ly new game of contract bridge. 
I was on hand to witness him 
vanquish Lenz in a _ 180-rubber 
match and later, I saw the Cul- 
bertsons lick the P. Hal Simses 
in a similar struggle. One of the 
secrets of Ely’s quick rise to un- 
disputed fame was that he chose 
his opponents well. 

Perhaps of some interest even 
to non  bridge-playing soldiers 
was the fact that the great bridge 
expert was ever fascinated by 
military tactics. In his treatises on 
cards he was forever talking about 
taking the offensive and getting 
on the defensive. He likened aces 
and kings to an army’s big artil- 
lery. On certain types of bridge 
hands he advised “strategic re- 
treat” tactics. A declarer was to 
Ely a general who planned his 
campaign according to the’strength 
he held and what he believed the 
enemy had. He wrote most of his 
bridge books long before aerial 
warfare had been developed to its 
present high state of indispensa- 
bility, but I’m sure that were ‘he 
to rewrite them he would put in 
many card-playing analogies jo 
bombing expeditions and strafing 
sorties. 


BORED WITH BRIDGE 


Be all that as it may, the fact 
was that Ely Culbertson some fivé 
or six years ago became unspeak- 
ably bored with the whole busi- 
ness of bridge and virtually ceased 





—R. G. M. syndicated 


playing the game. He kept up his 
bridge columns, which 


lingering doubt about it, was really to 





Bridge Expert Turns 
To Post-War Planning 


mes. ualaeaiiin to bring him in plenty 
of cash; he revised his books occa- 
sionally and he naturally held a 
few bridge teachers’ conventions 
on and off. But all that took little 
of his time and he retired to a 


‘showy eState in Connecticut where 


he was wont to ponder deeper 

things than finesses, squeezes and 

safety plays. Indeed, the world be- 

men to weigh heavily on his shoul- 
ers, 


Ely Culbertson started on the 
road to more serious things by 
writing his autobiography. It was 
a volume called "The Strange 
Lives of One Man,” which sur- 


prised critics by being at the 
same time so frank and sd good 
The next step was to announce 
that he would run ‘for Congress 
Unfortunately, the Democratic 
State Committee of Connecticui 
failed to see eye to eye with Ely 
on this matter and his campaign 
here was, to understate the case, 
abortive. 

The first I knew that Ely was 
delving into internNional politics 
came in the summer of 1941, al- 
most two years ago. I had returned 
from a long swing around the 
Orient, the Middle East and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and Ely 
thought that amount of war-time 
traveling ought to qualify anyone 

pass judgment on what was 
then (and now) nearest to his 
heart. 
WORLD PLAN 


"Bob,” he said to me over a 
long-distance telephone, "I havs 
a plan. I have a plan to settle the 
world’s problems after the war. 
It’s too long to explain over the 
phone. Come on up and spend 
the week-end and I'll tell you 
about it.” . 

I went up and, heard in detail 
elaborated with much theorizing 
what Ely has now at long last 
got into print. I wouldn’t attempt 
to put into this small space what 
Ely spent two years to put into 
some 100,000 or more words. Suf- 
fice it to say that Ely would divide 
the world into some six, inter-de- 
pendent parts, that he would create 
international armies to insure fu- 
ture peace and that he would see 
that the world’s goods are so ar- 
ranged that no one sixth part 
would be lacking in the essentia!s 
of living. 

What was I to think of such 4 
plan? Ely was known as a bridge 
expert. I told him he. could never 
get’ people to take -him seriously 
in any other field. Oh, yes, he 
knew all about that, he said 
They’d laugh at him at first. It'd 
take him a long time to live down 
bridge. But he wouldn’t mind if 
they did crack wise at first. It 
might even help if they did laugh. 
because sooner or later they’d take 
him seriously and then he’d have 
the last laugh. 

Maybe Ely hasn’t quite yet got 
the last laugh. But what with 
Readers’ Digest and Time, among 
many others, taking him seriously, 
he can at least now do a little 
quiet chuckling. 

—ROBERT NEVILLE 
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Do you remember how the summer 
ight 

Stole softiy o’er our town? Do you 
recall 


The songs we sang, the kiss we 
shared at dawn? 

be eee where the roses’ petals 
‘a 

How nights were always warm and 
full of stars? 

Hew music fell from heaven with 


the moon 

Te spill its stardust over Timé’s 
old scars . 

And make each hour a souvenir 
of June? 

Though winds blow cold and lonely 
‘cross the sky, 


And war clouds blot the garden 
where we met; 

The memory that was you can 
mever die. 

Nor time nor distance make this 
heart forget. 

Life’s dream was then a world at 
peace with you; 

I'm fighting, Dear, to make that 
dream come: true. 


—Ist Lt. BR. T. HILL 





SHOOTIN’ FROM THE 
HIP 


It’s a thing that seldom happens, 

But I saw it months ago; 

We were camped in Stuka Valley, 

Waitin’ round to start the blow. 

All the men were eatin’ supper, 

And one dogface had his gun, : 

When a big black crow came sail- 
ing by, 

And here is what he done. 

The soldier aimed his rifle, 

Took a pot-shot overhead; 

But the crow, he kept on flyin’ 

While our Cap’n sternly said: 

"Who's the nit-wit shot that rifle? 

“Who's the dunce who fired that 
gun?” 

We almost burst with laughin’ 

Cause the Gaptain’s a rare ‘un. 


~ 


The soldier ambled over, 
While the Cap'n bit his lip; 


Then we heard the Cap’n bellow—|_ 


"Shootin’. pigeons from the hip!” 
The soldier stood up bravely, 
But his face was carrot red; 

"I thought it was a Stuka, sir, 
And that’s the truth,” he said. 


All you men who read this story, 


Don't be shootin’ from the hip. 

= you're down in Stuka Val- 
ey, . 

Spot a plane you think you know; 

Better hold that rifle fire, 

It may only be a crow! 


—Pvt. HERCHEL HAMILTON 





CAMPAIGN NIGHTMARE 
I fought the battle of VIN BLANC, 
I fought at VIN RCUGE, too; 
I even fought at COGNAC, 

And the battle isn't through. 


I had a war with APERITIF, 

A joust with MUSCATEL, 

And when I fought at ABSINTHE, 
men, 

I really went through hell. 


I mopped up at MALAGA, 
And then I fought with RUM: 
I met and conquered old VER- 


MOUTH 
A dirty fighting bum. 


I took BIERE right in my stride, 
And went straight through CHAM- 
PAGNE 


CORS 
With all my francs and main. 


Said, 
I proved it by my work; 


On. book and bended knees:. 
For there I met my Waterloo 
And wound up with D. T's! 


AUF ‘WEIDERSEHN 


Remarked an observer in Sousse, 
While watching the Nazis va- 


mousse, 
"I note that their step 
Is deficient in pep, 
They never learned that from a 


gousse.” 
—L. H. R. 
EL GUETTAR 
And so we meet again at Et 
Guettar, . 


From Thala where we sent you 


reeling back; 





Better take a warning tip 
When you go and shoot a pigeon 


Now once again you'll feel our 
furious might 


met up with 
rtie; 


+ ae reckoning be yours to the 
Ow; 
You'll curse the dawn and dread 
the dark'’ning night, 
And fear shall make the very 
winds be foe. 
—Pvt. R. B. NEWCOMB 


And 
Ge 


spru 





THE POPPIES BLOOM 


AGAIN 
The poppies bloom again, 


TWO CITIES 


High up in the northern moun- 
Where the sky is an ocean of drab; 


Marking those who are dying and 
dead. From you whose lips are sealed. 


And south on the edge of the 


From 


And shrink before the steel of| Said: “Soon we'll meet this gal 
our attack. for sure.” 

For wrongs still unavenged and 
rights denied, At last they marched into Bizerte, 


famous 

But alas, their many hopes died 
young 

For i mousetrap had been 

ng 

—S-Sgt. JOHN HINES, JR. 


From you who sleep beneath the 


desert, red of Flander’s Field, 
Where the sun is the hottest by| From you at Valley Forge, from 
far; present and the past, 


My scrambled eggs for breakfast 
With bacon crisp and light. 
That second cup of coffee 

And napkins large and white. 
My laundry always ready 

|The shirts so clean and bright 
And the enever failing matches 
That always lit my pipe. 

That lipstick on my collar 
Your hand upon my arm 

The way you looked and whispered 
And your lips so soft and warm. 


Tears and hairpins on the pillow. 
All those things we loved 
Dear, I miss them. 


tains, Their scarlet carpet now Tunisia’s * —EDWARD F. BUXTON 
There's a crumbling city in ruins,; plain U. S. N. RB. 
The place known as MEDJEZ EL! At Fondouk Gap and El Guettar, _—--- 
BAB. at Kasserine 
The blood ran 
Its streets are pock-marked with| poppies’ hue ae ee VIGIL 
shellholes. As men kept faith with Freedom's A vigil in the solitude of night, 
Most natives have long since fled; light anew < aay post beyond the barrack’s 
And Death hovers over its alleys, . ight; 
Those poppies bloom unseen. Time passes, though the very sec- 


onds creep, 
Eternity before relief and sleep. 


Twixt lovely sunset reddening the 
west 
And tousled Dawn still flushed 


And next I battled with CAP 
E 


I was really "on the ball,” they 


But men, the fight that broke me 
up 
Was SCOTCH from old New York. 


I'll never fight again, I'll swear 


—Pvt. THOMAS F. RYAN 


There’s a mosquito-infested oasis, 
A place they call EL GUETTAR. 


There’s the grime of the years on 

its houses, 

And the filth of an age on the 
floors. 

~— lean, hungry faces keep peer- 

Fronr sagging, bomb - shattered 

doors. 


They’re places that no one will 
visit 
They’re blasted and empty and 
bare 
For men have forgotten those cit- 
ies, 
And God doesn’t know they are 
there. 
—Set. J. B. RICHARDSON 


END OF THE TRAIL 


Dirty Gertie from Bizerte, 

"Miss Latrine” since 1930, 
Blossomed out like rumors do 
And how that lady’s legend grew. 


Her shape was touted as divine, 
From Tunis to the Mareth Line. 
Her contours difficult to gain 
As any drive on rough terrain. 


m you who rest beneath Tu- 
nisia’s scarlet plain, 

God — us strength to take that 
tore’ ai 


again 
And hold it to the last. 
—Ist Lt. LEWIS H. GRIMES 


—— 


DEAR WIFE: 
Of course I miss you darling 
Every dog-gone, die-hard day 
But the things I miss about you 
Aren’t what poets have to say. 


I miss.... 


GUADALCANAL DIARY 


Jungle-Fighting Japs 
Beaten At Own Game 


The battalion Command Post)the heat anywhere on Guadalcanal 
wasn't much of a place, but it had in the daytime except in a river 


| from rosy rest, 


A multitude of sters are friends to 


me, 
Night’s chill forgotten with such 
company. 


My starry friends desert me one 
by one, 
To flee before the tide of rising 


sun; 
Within this time my mind has 
traveled far 
Bound only by the night and morn- 
ing star. 
—Pvt. R. B. NEWCOMB 











|a wonderful view. Over the rolling,|far to the rear where everybody 


broken terrain in front, you could|bathes and washes clothes. 
see the Jap positions we were! A patrol had come in from the 





Her name was heard from Sfax 
te Bone, 

And soldiers lying taut and prone 
Before the onslaught on Mateur, 











"ADDLE-PATED ANN’ 
Dear Editor: 

Atter reading the asinine letter 
of Miss "Goody-goody” Ann 





Cog-' rides in. Altogether 


bivouac area and won't allow a 
stray dog, no matter how big, to 
come near the . peep he always 
s travelled 


nito, of Milwaukee, in Mail Call.| iiore than 25,000 miles and has 


we emerged with a bitter taste in 
our mouths. It’s a pity we in North 
Africa cannot enjoy our most de- | 
sirable newspaper and the cartoons) 
therein without a series of un- 
called for, unwarranted and addle- 
pated remarks from an outsider. 

If, as Miss Cognito says, it "ca- 
ters to the tastes of panderers and 
morons,” then we must assume 
that panderers and morons have 


in Africa. 
Concerning Miss Cognito’s threat 
to marry a 4-F, what makes her| 


think they are different than we.| 


Perhaps she is searching for some)! 


nondescript facsimile of a man 
who wouldn't think of reading) 
"Burma.” Dear me, no! Burma is | 
not the epitome of our dreams. 
but seeing so few American women 


| 








| 


actuated the successful campaign) 
| Regarding a letter by T-5 Peter 


been overseas longer than any dog | it. Ink shows much better. Remem- 
in this theater of operations He ber, this is not a single picture|and strong points, but all are em- 
left his wife and family in North! proposition, but a continuous pro- 
Ireland. 

He has his own Service Record made within a few minutes. Give 


and dog tags. He isn't looking for 
glory; just wants to be a Pfc. 

So boys, we'll just take the bow. | 

—AN INFANTRY COMPANY 


V-MAIL STORM 








Keller in your May 8 issue, I would 
like to explain the procedure in 
making V-Mail letters you guys 
receive. It is not the government 
that is at fault, as Pete seems to 
think. It is Pete and thousands 
like him who are at fault. 

As in any photographic process, 











MAIL CALL 


keeps all civilians away from our a good copy is necessary to make 


| 
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a good print. Keep your forms 
clean. Write them carefully. Take 
time and print a little larger. Use 


| 


a typewriter if you can get near/trees and vines there is no such/ 
thing. actually. There are advance 
positions and patrols and snipers 


one; don’t pencil if you can help 


cess where thousands of letters are 


us g00d prints and we'll give you 


braced by the jungle. 


looking back you) bush to make 
could watch blue smoke curling | soaked infantrymen, tired and cov- 
—— - oe — ned ered with black jungle grime, 
artillery let f.y. e 75's umped/ were sprawled around, half sitting 
back there and the shells lobbed) or lying face down on the ground. 
over. Sometimes you could catch! Belts with yellow-painted gren- 
ae mee on the slope in the dis-| ades attached were flung beside 
©. .,| them and rifles leaned within 
With your naked eye you cou‘d| arm's reach against ammunition 
see the craters and through YOUr | cases or tree trunks 
field glasses they came up close.| “wo soldiers walked over to & 
a. a flag = yy cig 4 half-empty, moisture-sodden pack- 
the ground. A plane worked over | — yg Ra Agen ony a 


them from f'ank 5 
nesing ae gg to flank, ist | Yank stood half-naked, his cover- 
; ipped off above the fabric 
The front? That’s part of it. You; ®)5 UP 
can't just walk up to a line } belt. It’s all expendable here and 


: a s a man makes such changes in his 

oe a os = ne 2 the | clothing as he thinks best. Sleeves 

and pantlegs are sheared off and 

leggings are cut low. In the old 

days the CO would have blown a 
fuse; here it’s different. 

Men sat around, watching the 
Shell bursts on the Jap positions, 
and talked while officers bent over 
aerial photographs and the ser- 


Shelling and its report. Sweat- 


VISIBILITY ZERO 
The CP itself, with its view from 


good letters. 

Here are two more suggestions 
that are very important. 

Leave a good quarter inch 
around the inside of the guide 
line or you're liable to get a letter 
a is almost impossible to figure 
out. 

Tell the folks at home to use 
the form the long way. Don’t 
write across the page. That’s why 
you are losing the precious first 
and last lines. 

—T-3 BILL WOODBURN 
Signal Phote Mail 


the rim of the jungle, was a few 
hundred yards from our advance 
positions on the other side of the 
|hill. Through the maze of green, 
visibility into the bush is practi- 
ca:ly nil; you can see about as far 
as you can throw a rock and that’s 
not very far. Men are fighting in 
that stuff—fighting Japs wearing 
clothes almost exactly the same 
color as our own green uniforms, 
fighting the heat and mosquitoes 
and the matted growth on the hills 
of the Solomon Is'ands. 

"It’s slow, hard work,” said a 
colonel from Chicago. He grinned. 








and magazines, we enjoy a little 
Spice. And Burma is certainly not 


—S-Sgt. EDWARD CHAMBERS 
—Pvt. LOUIS UGALDE 


DOGFACE SHORTY 
Dear Editor: 

In reading your May issue con- 
cerning the much-travelled dog, 
we would like to tell you about our|~ 
dog which we know will settle all 
arguments. 

"Shorty” looks like the black 
Scotty om the label of a certain 
Scotch whisky. He has left his dog 
instincts on four different ships 
and has seen service in Ireland, 
Scotland, England and North Af- 
rica in addition to active duty in 
the States. During the Irish man- 
€uvers, he trampeg 22 miles én six 
hours, then licked a dog during a 
ten-minute break. 

He always walks ahead of the 
outfit and attends all formations; 














from a pilot back in the States. We're not 
holes, but there is no escape from 


showing teeth so white they sur- 
prised you when they flashed out 
from the heavy black beard on his 
face. There was nothing about him 
that suggested he was an officer; 
he wore greens with the coat open 
all the way down, the same as the 
rest of us. But he talked like a 
man with authority and there was 
pride in his voice. ’"The boys are 
vetting on to this kind of fighting,” 
he said. 

His men were part of the steadi- 
ly-arriving army reinforcements 
and there were ways of killing 
a Jap in the jungle that they had 
to learn for themselves. 

The colonel said the CP was 
scheduled to move up within 24 
hours. The battalion was pushing 
on.. 

HEAT EVERYWHERE 


On the hillside, shelter halves 
were stretched over foxholes dug 
into the coral. It was hot in the 





geant major made out his morn- 
ing’s Strength Report. Some of 
the men had shaved recently, but 
they were the exception; it’s bet- 
ter to have a beard. 

GET THAT GUN! 

Soldier talk at the CP was 
grim. No foolishness. A patrol last 
night had run into trouble and 
another patrol was out now to 
clean up the machine guns that 
had caused it. What about sni- 
pers? Damn the snipers—get that 
gun! The guide who was taking 
the patrol up had been wounded 
this morning and they'd sent him 
back. The patrol went on. 

Down off the hillside, engineers 
worked in the sun stripped to the 
waist. Bulldozers bit into the 
ground and cleared out a road 
while our artillery whistled over- 
head. 

The machinery bucked and 
plunged, and past it in single file 
came native boys, wearing dis- 
carded GI clothes or their own 
wrap-arounds, bearing tins of 
food and water containers up to 
the CP. They bent low and felt 
their way up the steep slope, their 
big bare toes digging footholds in- 
to the ground. By afternoon, 4a 
jeep could make it to the top; the 
bulldozers had pushed their way 
to'the CP at the edge of the 
jungle; tomorrow they would all 


go on. 
The battalion was moving up. 








—Sct. MACK MORRIS 
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A war correspondent goes to war with a 
typewriter. not a machine gun. His job is to 
tell the folks back home what the war is about 
through the American newspapers, magazines 
and radio. A lot of American soldiers have 
seen the correspondents, but few of them have 
been able to read their work. As a voledictory 
to the North African campaign, The Stars and 
Stripes asked a group of representative cor- 
resnondents to write on selected subjects. This 


boys and some of the topkicks 
didn't look so tough leaning over 
the rail. Rumors were thick about 
where we were going, but the fel- 
lows didn’t know until they had 
been at sea for days. Then they 
got those littie blue books telling 
all about North Africa in one easy 
lesson, 

Probably more men were scared 
by the health talks about al] the 
bugs in Africa than they were 
about making an assault landing. 

One man died on our ship the 
day before the landing after hav- 
ing an infected tooth pulled. That’s 
¢bout all the real excitement, ex- 
cept for nours of calisthenics. 


The main Oran force landed in 


Stars and Stripes map by Cpl. Gilbert Sweenq 





a dead calm sea at Arzew, 25 miles 
east of Oran. before dawn on Sun- 
day. This consisted of two-thirds 
of the First Division and part of 


collection is not intended to be a complete ac- 
count of the Tunisian campaign. It is, instead, 








a greup of stories on certain key events, writ- 
ten bv some of America’s best journalists. 

















The Oran scrap lasted about | 
three days, from before dawn on| 
that famous Sunday. November 8, | 
until noon on Tuesday, November | 
10, when the French packed up 
and came- over to our side. A lot 
of the French — maybe most of 
them—had been willing to pack 
-\up the moment we landed. but 
they had orders to fight. Some of 
By Phil Ault them fought very well. but others 

(United ’ ovens Correspondent) | Just went through the motions. 

One French outfit we met dur- 

Judged by Tunisian standards,| ing those three days was sent into 
the American fight against the the fight with just three bullets 
French during the landing opera-|each One artillery company had 
tions at Oran way back on No-|its trucks sabotaged by another 
vember 8 wasn’t much of a scrap) the day before we landed — and 
—just a sort of season opener|they never did get their guns into 
against a soft touch. position. But this was certainly 

It was the first time anybody|not the story for the men who 
in this part of the world had fired! tried to storm Oran harbor on 
live bullets at Americans and,|Sunday morning and _ for those 
meant it and it was. the first time| who fought at the village of St. 
these doughboys of ours got their| Cloud between Arzew and Oran on 
taste of the business of war Monday. They will tell you that 

At the time it was very excit-|the Frenchmen could fight and 
ing. Everything about it was| ‘ight well 
strange and new and everybody Arrival By Convoy 


was a little uncertain. The dough- 
boys were still a lot of maneuver That’s the way it was, a screwy 


soldiers, putting book-learning into) little private” fight between men 
practice for the first time. They; who were fighting on the same 
were mighty eager. just as they| side just a few days later. 

are today, but not one-quarter as Coming down from Britain in 
crafty fighters as they have be-|the big convoy was rather excit- 
come in six months of slugging|ing, even if nothing happened. 
the Jerries. There were a lot of seasick dough- 

















& See 


the First Armored Division. The 
rest of the First Division landed 
at a beach about the same dis- 
tance west of Oran. A third force 
;of about 600 men tried to dash 
|right into Oran harbor in two 
|Coast Guard cutters. but they ran 
into the French navy and _ had 
themselves very thoroughly blast- 
ed. That part of the show was a 
flop and cost a lot of lives 

I waded ashore at Arzew. after 
jumping out of a landing craft. 
lueging mv typewriter in mv arms 
like a baby. There the French 
navv had some machine-gun nests. 
but the Rangers took care of them 
with a few, grenades 


French Were Touch 


Everybody ianded well enough. 
but as the infantry moved inland 
Sunday toward Oran, they met de- 
termined artillery and small arms 
fire near St Cloud.’ halfway to 
Oran. and were held up overnight 
All day Monday they fought 
around St Cloud and the French 
remainéd tough 

Monday night the infantry did a 
forced march. by-passed St. Cloud 
and went right on into Oran Tues- 
day morning. Meanwhile an ar- 
mored column had swung down 
south, cleaned off Tafaroui and 
La Senia airfields and swung into 
Oran from the south Tuesday 
about the same time the infantry 
reached it from the east A _ short 
time later the infantry column 
ay the west also reached the 
city. 
After that. the natives went 
slightly crazy. cheering the Ameri- 
cans. It took the Arab kids about 
two hours to start askine for chew- 
ing gum, and about half that time 
for the GI’s to discover that the 
local vino had some kick 








FIRST PUSH EASTWARD 


et 





By Frank L. Kluckhohn 


(N. Y. Times Correspondent) 


The season opener 





November 15, Lowell Bennett ‘of 
International News Service and I 
returned to Maison Blanche after 
watching the paratroopers jimp 
on Youks les Bain airport. We 
wanted to get up to the First 
Army and “march” into Tunis 
with them. But we found fhe oth- 
er correspondents sitting discon- 
solately around Algiers; there was 
no motor transportation. : 

I went up to the headquarters 











The morning of November 8 
—Photo by Signal Corps and ran into Lt. General Mark 








Clark, General Eisenhower’s- Dep- 
uty and then in direct command 
of Allied Forces in North Africa. 

"How are things going?” he 
asked. 

“Fine,” 1 said, "but two of us 
would like to get to the front. 
Could you arrange a plane ride 
for us?” 

"Yes,” he replied 
good as his word. * 

So we spent another night on 
the floor of, Number 1 hangar, 
behind which bombs were dropped 
that night. a couple of British 
paratroops in the next hangar be- 
ing killed and a couple more 
wounded. We spent most of the 
next morning waiting for a Bisley 
to show up. Finally, it came in 
from a nearby field. I went in 
with the pilot while he was 
briefed 

"The Jerries are bombing Bone 
airfield about once an hour,” the 
pilot was told. “They are all over 
the sky up there. So watch out. 
And identify yourself before you 
land. The boys on the field are 
shooting at two engined planes.” 

We started out with a lone Hur- 
ricane fighter as escort. I was 
jammed behind the rear gunner 
with glycose cans all around me, 
cut off from all conversation, un- 
able to see anything. 

"Don't bother to put on a para- 
chute. You, can’t get out,” said 
the lone gunner 


Tenseness 


{t was cold. the glycose cans 
kept pushing over on me. The 
tail gunner kept going round and 
round, his apparatus screaming 
dismally I could see him from 
just above the waist down. Every- 
time he thought he saw an enemy 


and was as 


»|plane, he raised six inches off his 


seat and tensed. Not pleasant. 
We landed at Bone and found 
lads with rifles and machine guns 
lying in trenches and bren guns 
sticking out. We were dumped as 
rapidly as possible in the center 
of the field which had been hit 
five minutes before. By luck. we 
found the British Field Com- 
mander’s car at the field and 
were driven to headquarters. 1 re- 
member that the headquarters, 
where we spent the night and ate 
with the General and his staff, 
was between a railroad and a 
bridge. As we drove up, German 
bombers were pounding 
That day. the British had had 
their first engagement with Ger- 
man tanks on the coast road and 
destroyed a number of them 
"Where should we go?” Bennett 
asked the General. He named a 
place nobody had heard of be- 
fore. It is well-known now—Med- 
jez el Bab. Bennett. a wizard at 








the port. sai 





such things, arranged a car for us 
—and off we went. 

We drove up through Le Kef 
and Toboursouk. We found the 
175th Field Artillery shelling Med- 
jez with only French infantry 
in. support. The stukas_ dive- 
bombed about once an hour—but 
the boys took it and shelled the 
Germans out of town, knocking 
out several of their guns. Those 
boys from Minnesota were the first 
Allied unit in-«action in eastern 
Tunisia. They had only French 
infantry mm: support. By night, the 
French had only two to three 
rounds left; so the artillery, in 
danger of being cut off at night 
withdrew to another new town, 
Beja, and the French to Testour. 
‘A few days later the British and 
our tanks had to fight a twenty- 
four hour battle to get the key 
town we could have taken at the 
time. with 200 infantrymen. 


Bennett and I drove alone all 
over territory where a few days 
later one had to get away from 
strafing planes. At one time we 
found ourselves fifteen miles 
ahead of the advanced reconnais- 
sance. We were in Souk el Arba 
when it received its first and per- 
haps hardest pasting. We watched 
wounded carried from the airfield 
while ammunition, hit by a bomb, 
exploded aimlessly 

We watched the pilots go out 
against tremendous odds, — some 
days they could not even get up 
to the front—then spend the 
night being bombed and start off 
next morning again. Our respect 
for the RAF knew no bounds. 


All For The Present 


We, with a handful of other cor- 

respondents, watched a small 
hancful of Grant tanks lead the 
way to Djedeida Artillery threw 
up debris and pyres of smoke near 
them as they went on. From a 
hill you could see what we took 
to be the outskirts of Tunis. We 
were almost at our goal. Then the 
German infantry moved in behind 
our advancing tanks and hit the 
slim line of Hampshires with su- 
perior force. Fighting and dying 
the British lads reeled. back, The 
artiller¥ behind us prepared to 
withdraw. Planes strafed the roads 
behind us. 


x a all up for the present,” I 


"Yes,” commented Bennett, "It 
is going to be a long campaign.” 

The correspondents who went up 
again next day were cut off on 4 
farm. We started to fight to hold 
until heavier forces could be 
Lrought up. The’ initial part of 
the campaign was over. 
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Ernie Pyle Describes 


Answers Leading GI 


Odyssey, 
Questions 





So The Stars and Stripes wants 
some of us correspondents to write 
some pieces for you guys to read. 
The idea, I -think, is for us to 
write about you. 

Well, I don’t know why. we 
should be telling you about» your- 
selves. If you don’t know where 
you're at and how you feel by this 
time, you must be too dumb to 
read anyhow. So for lack of a 
better’ subject, I'll break all the 
rules and write about myself. 

I’ve been away from home for 
a whole year now. Practically all 
that time has been spent nosing 
around odd corners of the earth 
with you GI's, looking in vain for 
colleens in Ireland, trying to keep 
dry in England and “allez-ing” 
the poor Arabs to death here. 

I’ve travelled 20,000 miles in Af- 
rica, got myself shot at once or 
twice, and died a thousand deaths 
from freezing. I know three gen- 
erals by their first mames, and 
have almost beeh court-martialed 
once, I’ve stolen one jeep and had 
two stolen from me. 


Ernie Makes A Living 


Since leaving home I've sent 
back nearly 300,000 words about 
you and your current careers, to 
coin a phrase. You didn’t suspect 
you were that interesting, did 
you? Well maybe you aren't, but 
brother I’ve got a living to make 
Sure hope I don't run out of words. 

In my rambles through Darkest 
Africa I’ve come to know hun- 
dreds of you by name and a good 
many thousands of you by sight 
or chance meeting. So far I've al- 
ways got along fine with you and 
you’ve all been nice to me. 

But I’m a little leery about fac- 
ing you in the future. For I’ve just 
qualified as the biggest idiot in 
North Africa. From now on I’m 
afraid you'll all point and jeer 
when I come around, and say 
"There goes that half-witted cor- 
respondent.” If you don’t believe 


By Ernie Pyle 
(Scripps Howard Columnist) 


tials: 
I've just turned down a chance 
to go home! 
Don't ask why I did it, for I 
really don’t know. Maybe I'm 


aren’t like I remember them. May- 
be I’m too curious, like the cat, 
and afraid I'll miss something over 
here. Or maybe it’s just plain con- 
trariness. I don’t know. 

At any rate I'm still here. At 
the moment I’m in a tent camp 
on the beach, kind of half-work- 
ingf&and half-shirking, waiting for 
the next cue. Even a correspon- 
dent imagines he needs a rest af- 
ter a thing like Tunisia. 


Just Like Miami 


Out here it’s practically the 
Same as being at Miami. Our Ca- 
bana has running water (when 
when you tip up a five-gallon can 
the water runs out.) 

We have’ clean linen on our 
beds (at least I suppose we do, it 
was clean the last time I looked 
inside my bedroil last November. 

We have electric lights and my 
boudoir lamp that hangs from the 
ridge-pole is shaded by a delicate 
beige cardboard pasteboard cover 
off a White Horse whiskey bottle. 
(The covering, I regret to say, was 
empty when it came into my life. 
If I ever see another bottle of 
White Horse I’m not going to 
drink it, I’m going to eat it, glass 
stopper and all.) 

We have Mediterranean surf, 
klue skies, tand terrapin, spam, 
and a full society life (every morn- 
ing three little boys chase a herd 
of goats through my tent.) 

It’s truly a wonderful vacation, 
easily afforded by any spring va- 
cationer who is willing to let the 
government foot most of the bill. 
Of course I have to pay a little 
extra for the ants that keep 
crawling up my legs, but hell, you 
can’t get ants like these at Miami 


I'm idiotic, here are my creden- 


afraid to go home and find things) 


In my travels around the djebels 
and wadis with you soldiers, there 
are three main questions you al- 
ways ask me. These questions are: 

1. When will the war be over? 

2. When are we going home? 

3. When and_where will the 
next move be? 

Béing a correspondent, I'm 
blessed with a sixth wisdom, and 
of course I always have a great 
déal of inside information. So 
here are my answers, for what 
they are worth: 

1. I don’t know. 

2. Je“he sais pas. 

3. Ich weiss nicht. 

I really don’t know and except 
for No. 3 £ course, I don’t think 
anybody else does either. But if 
you want my railbird opinion—I 
wouldn’t make dates to meet any- 
body at the corner of Main and 
Vine for at least two years yet if 
1 were you. I know that crack 
will make me very unpopular with 
you, but what the hell, at least 
the Arabs love me. 


About Going Home 


And speaking of this going-home 
business, I think the main dif- 
ference along that line between 
you soldiers and us correspondents 
is psychological. We know we can 
go home, therefore we don’t mind 
staying. You know you can’t go 
home, consequently you think 
about it all the time. 

One night I got to talking with 
some soldiers about this and we 
arrived at this conclusion: 
-If you were all suddenly put in 
the same position we are, that is 
it you were suddenly offered the 
chance of going home for good— 
I don’t mean a few select ones to 
be used for training, I mean 
everybody just up and quit and 
go home merely because you want 
to go home—I'll bet not one of 
100 of you would vote to go until 
the war is won. Or would you? 

Oh let’s drop it, I’m getting 





Beach for any price. 


homesick myself. 








— Youks 


STORY OF A JUMP 








By John H. Thompson 
(Chicago Tribune Correspondent) 


It was a gamble but then what 
part of the early days wasn’t? 
Headquarters said go down and 


capture that airfield. Col. Raff— 
that’s Edson D. Raff, then of the 
parachute battalion—said what 
field? “ Someone dragged out a 
map. You wouldn’t paste it on a 
lamp ghade. It was only on a 
scale of one to fifty thousand. A 
magnifying glass showed the 
mame of the town nearby. Youks 
les Bains. Any identifying fea- 
tures on the terrain? Yeah, some 
roads, and a railroad line That 
looked like a big town, nearby. 
Tebessa. So Raff said Okeh. and 
we went. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning otf 





/ 
























plane—I was flying in Col Raff's 
ship—ever found this spot was 
vever explained. In fact we made 


he and Col. Raff were satisfied. 


| field and deny its use to the ene- 
my. This was just a week after 
our landings, and we’d had some 
intelligence reports that enemy pa- 
trols were within 25 miles of the 
field. French troops were said to be 
nearby. But no one was sure if 
they were friendly. 


November 15, 33 _troop carriers 
took off from the Algiers airport 
with an escort of Hurricanes 
Three and one-half hours tater 
we were over what the French 
call a landing field—a barren 
plain, topped by a hill, lying oe- 
tween two fairly high mountain 
chains. How the pilot of our 


two passes over the area before 


Our mission was to secure the 


And if they 
were, whether 
they knew the 
American para- 
chutists were 
coming. The sit- 
ation, as the mil- 
itary boys say. 
was uncertain 
But we jumped 
For this reporter. 
it was a first 
jump. Quite a 
thrill, too. but 
that’s another 
story. This one 
belongs to the 
fighting men. 
They hit the 
dirt and came up 
ready for battle. 
But there wasn't 


any — then. It 
turned out that 
Third Zouaves 


were holding the 


wi 


field, were, in fact, in position in 
trenches on the hill. And if they 
wanted to, could have cut us to 
pieces. 
Instead it was a hands across 
the sea love-feast. And we nreved 
ir.to- Tebessa, leaving some of the 
paratroopers to guard the field. 
That was rugged. Those boys don’t 
jump with puptents. Or blankets. 
Or even messkits. They had a few 
K rations and a spoon. And those 
nights the dew froze wherever it 
collected. , 
Well, Col. Raff decided to push 
south to gather more information. 
And we went to Gafsa. That was 
November 17 It took us all day 
to get there. one ancient Tunisian 
bus after another breaking down. 
But they reached Gafsa, found 
scme more friendly French troops, 
the Chasseurs d'Afrique. 


Back To Tebessa 


Those were days when reports 
came in every few minutes of 
enemy tank columns or motor 
ized troops coming up from Tri- 
politania and moving our way. 
Once two columns threatened to 
cut us off and we had to pull out, 
back to Tebessa. But the ‘ittle 
band of paratroops went back, re- 
inforced by @ company of tank 
destroyers and a company of in- 
ad which had been flown in by 
air. 

And they retook Gafsa. driving 
out some 200 enemy troops in the 
morning. And in the afternoon, 
Capt. Gilbert Ellman’s tankbusters 
knocked out four of the six tanks 
that came up the road. Then they 
crove’ north all night to Sbeitla, 
and, at noon, -destroyed ten or 
eleven more. By this time the out- 
fit had become sort of a task 
force. Very soon it was joined by 
2 battalion of infantry from the 
lst Division. 

And we took Faid Pass on -De- 
cember 3 and with the help of 
some French artillery and infan- 
try That was the first and really 
tough battle. Everything before had 
been sort of.a Beau Geste war 
This tussel was 1943. We won it. 
From then on the force roamed all 
over the territory from the south- 
ern end of the Ousseltia valley to 
E! Guettar. While the northern 
fighting plugged along, this south- 
ern task force charged up and 
down and fought bitter patrol ac- 
tivity. 

The enemy never made a seri- 
ous threat after that until the 
task force gradually became ab- 
sorbed by its parent group and II 


Guarding 
Stars and 





the harbor 
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Medjex al Bal. 


SIX MONTHS OF -DJEBELS 





By William L. White 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune Correspon- 


dent) 
Medjez-el-Bab, taken on a shoe- 
string, held with a prayer and 
used as a dam, until a_ steel- 


jacketed tidal wave could be un- 
luosed in the Medjerda Valley to 
race triumphantly into Tunis, 
stands as a symbol of the entire 
North African campaign 

Medjez itself, its stately euca- 
lyptus trees contrasting strangely 
with its battle-scarred buildings. 
has been the focal point of muvure 
fighting in this campaign than 
any other of North Africa’s an- 
cient, smelly towns, It was just 
east of Medjez, under a sunny 
Messerschmitt-fied sky that the 
East Surreys, the Lancashire Fu- 
siliers g@nd some American armor 
from Combat Command "B” met 
the Germans at their mortaring 
worst in the first major defensive 
stand the Germans made in this 
campaign. That was November 24. 


Artillery Opens Up 


It was there that the Germans 
got their first taste of the artil- 
lery fire that in the next six 
months was to leave them punch 
Grunk, bewildered and beaten. It 
was from north of Medjez that 
the Germans had to sit and 
watch the British forces grow 
from brigade swaddling clothes 
into a full grown army—and dig 
their defenses ever deeper. It was 
to make Medjez untenable as an 
Allied springboard that the Ger- 
mans launched their heaviest 
northern attacks from Sedienane 
to Oued Zarga. And, finallv it 
was through Medjez the British 
Army poured its massive offen- 
sive that swept up the lush green 
Medjerda Valley when the pupil 
was ready to show the teacher 
something about a blitzkreig 
That. in broad outline, is the 


story of Medjez and the British 


Army in this campaign. To the 
veterans of Dunkirk and the shop- 
keepers from rural England, who 
were aching to repay Jerry for 
the aerial pounding he'd given 
their homes and shops, the cam- 
paign was one of months-long 
frustration, costly attacks against 
superbly prepared defenses and 
vexacious waiting through pour- 
ing rain. cold nights and sultry 
days until the debt of Dunkirk 
could be wiped off the history 


tooks 


Race Against Jerry 
The British army—and I’m pur- 
posely leaving out the heroic part 
played by the American army to 
someone who knows its detailed 
story more intimately than I Jo— 
in those days ran risks that must 
make military experts shiver. even 
now. The race to bring Jerry to 
grips, involving longer and tonger 
lines of communication with every 
step, increasing the danger of 
leaving both flanks exposed and 
outdistancing its air cover was 


certainly foolhardy. often brilliant 


—but always gallant. 

In those days the_ British 
fought with platoons when they 
needed companies, with compan- 
1es where battalions were demand- 
ed. They literally held onto a 
mile-long front with a handful of 
men and wprayed that Jerry 
wouldn’t guess how weak they 
were. The bluff worked until] che 
February - March unpleasantness, 








gt" 


Corps set up shop. 


but by then it was more a aques- 


tion of shifting to meet the Axis 
thrusts than it was of a cam- 
paign prolonging German break- 
through. 

By April it was evident to every- 
one but Gen. Jurgin (Last Car- 
tridge) Von Arnim that the show 
was about over. The classic pun- 
ishing attack on "Long Stop” hill 
—the hours-long creeping barrage 
by 400 guns, a liberal application 
of-bombs and an overpowering n- 
fantry attack showed the  pat- 
tern the British were to follow 
right into Tunis. But Jerry, in his 
infinite ignorance, either couldn’t 
o1 wouldn't believe it and still 
hung onto other heights across 
}the valley and even committed 
| 32°of his tanks in a desperate tast- 
|}minute attack near Peter's corner. 

That was another mistake the 
mighty German machine made 
for it was then clear that he still 
held Gen. Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army in more respect than the 
First Army, so Gen Alexander 
switched three divisions from En- 
fidaville’s impossible and impass- 
able barrier to the Medjez area. 


Push To Tunis 


On May 5, two infantry divi- 





sions—the British Fourth and 
the Fourth Indian — established 
firm bases and Alexander sent 
his armor through so fast that 


the German forces before Tunis 


never recovered 


It was a victory for British 
arms almost beyond their wildest 
Creams, this crushing rout of a 


foe so cocky he used literally to 
sunbathe atop his hill positions, 
daring the British to try and 
drive him off. This complete vic- 
tory paid back many of Britain’s 
early humiliations, gave Britons 
a. home. war-weary after three- 
and-a-half years, a solid basis for 
hope—and it tore another nasty 
rent in the myth of German army 
invincibility. 

It was a time for jubilation and 
understandable boasting But in- 
stead, Gen. Anderson, commander 
of the First Army, passed it off 
in the best Allied tradition Never, 
he said, has any general a firer 
body of British troops under his 
command, but what pleased him 
more was the development of the 
American army "into a magnifi- 
ecnt fighting machine.” 
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By Hal Boyle 
(Associated Press Correspondent) 


The battle of Kasserine Gap, 
turning point in the struggle ‘or 
Tunisia, proved that although you 
can kick an American army in the 
pants you can’t make careers of it. 

The rough, tough Nazi tank pi- 
lots of those dark days in mid- 
February, when they were push- 
ing the Yanks back from Faid 
pass 60 miles in seven days. have 
become the Pansy Panzers of May- 
time and now they gulp their C 
rations behing barbed wire. 

The champion in any field 
shows his real stuff when the go- 

(Continued on Page 10 
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ing is rugged and if there ever) 
was a more rugged trek than that) 


Africa broke like a spent wave on 
the stubborn American defense at 







Free French Troops Volunteer 





The wounded Austrian pleaded 
with the American doctor: "Give 
me pills or something, doctor,” he 
said in broken English, "I must 
get back to the front. I must 
fight.” The Austrian had been 
wounded by a mine and was be- 
ing treated at an Allied hospital 
near the Mediterranean coast. He 
was an athletic young man in his 
early twenties who had run the 
quarter mile for Austria in the 1936 
Olympics. 

The American doctor, Captain 
Alfred Yankauer of New York 
City, shook his head then turned 
to me. "These are the most amaz- 
ing people,” he said, "none of the 
wounded want to be evacuated to 
the rear. They all want to go back 
into the lines and fight.” 


Boiling Mixture 

Captain Yankauer wasn’t refer- 
ring to the Germans in Tunisia; 
he was talking about members of 
the Corps Franc d’Afrique—a high- 
boiling mixture of metropolitan 
and colonial French, Poles, Italians, 
Germans, Russians and Arabs who 
for months had been fighting 
Arnim’s Germans in the dense cork 
forests and hills of northern Tunis- 
ian.-The Corps Franc includes lib- 
erals, socialists, communists, de- 
Gaullists. 

"Actually, it is a corps against 
Vichy, and Vichy politics,” ex- 
plained a 47-year-old French civi- 
han doctor who had volunteered 
as a first lieutenant. The members 


-| Of the corps have an adhesive in 


their hatred of Vichy and the Ger- 
mans who have been pulling Vichy’s 
| strings. The Corps Franc is a 100 
| percent volunteer force, its only 





wintry walk back from Sidi bou| Kasserine Gap and the Axis ebb| attraction a promise that volun- 


Zid to Kasserine Gap between 
February 14 and February 21, I! 
hope another army has to make it. 


At Faid Pass the American army 
took it on the chin, but showed 
even in defeat it had one thing 
some of its critics of little fai'h| 
back home lacked—it 
and plenty of them. The boys wiv 
died there were facing east and 
were killed by bullets travelling 
west 

It was easy for the honey-voiced 
radio commentators in the Big 
Sugar to speak of "a green and 
inexperienced American. army.” 
The arm-chair boys weren't fed | 
like coins in a slot machine, one 
unit at a time, against a bigger, 
better armed foe. They didn’t have | 
to fight for two days and two | 
nights on Dijebels Lessouda cr} 








had guts| = 


tide began that ended this month 
with the capitulation of 206,0¢0 
krautheads and Italians who had 
nothing left but their swagger and 
their appetites. 

Kasserine Gap was the first step 
on the one-way street to Victory. 





ned 
CUT HIM IN TWO 











By James A. Burchar 
(Stars and Stripes Stajj Writer) 


Everybody knew something big’ 
was just around the corner the) 


ae ood ane ae ae m They | moment that long column of tanks 
didn’t shiver on a cold mountain| 2¢san to rumble through Gafsa. 
top, st eamerite, Gap, 8” weet| burned thd meted’ turel_ men 
later, either, ‘io! Fae | snorted, turret m@ 

am *, drinking cold coffee | pulling on fish-pole aerials to 





made from rainwater ‘collected 
from rock niches, as did 8-Set. | 
Melvin Blackburn, of Huddy, Ky., 
who knocked off two ‘Germans 
= his 1903 Springfield rifle and 
Said: 


*Don’t You Worry’ 


"You tell the folks back home 
not to worry about us. We feel 
bad becauSe we've only got one 
me to give Uncle Sam if he needs 


The miracle of Kasserine Gap 
wiped out the debacle at Sidi bou 
Zid. The American army shed a 
lot of blood as well as supplies in 
yielding up Sbeitla and Kasserine 
in that famous wrong way mara- 
thon march, but on the ‘plains of 
Hatab valley the Yanks stood and 
braced. 


They will be cracking skulls at 
veterans’ conventions until the 
2lst century over who actually! 
stopped the Germans before Mount 
Hamra in the Kasserine Gap. You 
can put your money on the 16th 
Infantry, Lt. Col. George Wreck- 
loff's famous 105 mm. batteries, 
which tossed a couple of thous- 
and shells into the German flank 
on February 21, Lt. Col. Gardiner’s 
tank battalion which rounded up 
Italians like they were a herd of 
cows, the British armored column 
that sailed forth from Thala at 
the other end of the pass, or the 
A-20, Spitfire and P-39 bovs who 
bombed hell out of the Axis le- 
gions on murky February 22. 

Every outfit there turned in a 
g0od job and it’s up to the mili- 
tary graybeards to decide which 
Jack Horner pulled the biggest, 
juiciest plum. 

The thing everybody seems to 


agree on is that the Americans}, 


stopped back-pedaling at Kasser- 
ine Gap. And they've been going 
forward ever since. They’ve never 
stopped throwing the comeback 
punch they started after that week 
of the heartbreak hike. 

The German power in North 





avoid telephone. wires that criss- 
crossed above them, In the dark 
the tanks looked like menacing 
prehistoric monsters. 


That was the night of January 
30. Hour after hour tanks, half- 
tracks and all the rest that made 
up a portion of the Ist Armored 
Division passed through town to- 


| ward the northeast. It was nearly 


dawn of January 31 before the last 
motorized unit of that mighty steel 
chain clattered into the distance. 
Long before that came the magic 
words: "A big push is on!” 


The Situation 

Well, before we take you to the 
attack that memorable January 31, 
let us present a brief word pic- 
ture of the situation at that time 
in southern Tunisia. Just to get 
the records straight. 

Gafsa was the last major out- 
post of the American forces in 


teers will be able to fight the Ger- 


mans. 

While the Corps Franc d’Af- 
rigue is under the command of 
General Henri Giraud, it is no 
regular French army unit The 
idea for it was born last November 
when three anti-Vichy French 
officers were walking through a 





By Will Lang 
(Time Magazine Correspondent) 


chilling wintry rain. The French 
Corps d’Afrique, then still under 
Vichy'’s regulations, barred from 
its ranks _ political prisoners, 
French officers with DeGaullist 
leanings, Jews except as laborers. 
"Why,” asked the three French 
officers, "could not a separate 
force be built up of these men 
who cannot get into the regular 
army but who only. want to fight 
Germans?” The stggestion was 
submitted to General Giraud, who 
approved. 

Shortly afterwards, an adver- 
tisement was inserted in North 
African newspapers announcing 
the formation of the Corps Franc 
a’Afrique, promising volunteers 
that they would be at the front 
within three weeks. Four hundred 
men volunteered the first day and 
so many on following days that 
government authorities saw fit to 
stop the advertisements. But re- 
cruiting continued furiously. De- 
Gaullists and other men imprisoned 
in concentration camps by Vichy 
laws seized the opportunity to leave 
their prisons for the frontlines. 
Jews, offered the chanee to be- 
come combat troops for the first 
time, enrolled by the hundreds. 
Today, Jews comprise 20 percent 
of the Corps’ strength; one bat- 
talion is 70 per cent Jewish. 


Dressed In Battlédress 


Those volunteers who only 
wanted to fight the Germans have 
been doing just that since last 
December. Some of them have 
been in the line for 55 straight 
days. Last February, 1,250 Corps 
Franc men held wh @ moun- 
tainous line stretching 20 miles 
from Sedjenane to Cape Serrat, 
protecting the First Army’s flank 
to the Mediterranean. They held 
it almost. with their fingernails 
for months against suverior Ger- 
man equipment. They _ were 





Gressed in borrowed British bat- 
tle dress with a small French tri- 








-ToDrive Germans From Tunisia 


color on one sleeve, wore British 
helmets, carried French 
small arms and grenades. They 
begged and borrowed to get 
other equipment enabling them to 
fight better. Their doctors worked 
in captured German tents with 
captured German drugs. Even af- 
ter the American 9th Division took 
over part of their sector and 
loaned them mortars, trucks and 
other material, one company 
was almost fully equipped with 
captured German arms. 


Heavy Casualties 

The Corps Franc has had casu- 
alties, heavy casualties. But the 
wounded I talked to all wanted 
to return to their units as quickly 
as possible. 

Commander of the Corps Franc 
d@’Afrique is tall, distinguished 
Colonel Pierre Magnan, a De- 
Gaullist officer who has served 
eight days in jail after the Ameri- 
can landing in November. Col. 
Magnan’s one standing order to 
his troops: because of political dif- 
ferences there will be no political 
discussions amongst ‘themselves. 

Shortly before the last phase of 
the Tunisian campaign opened, 
the Corps Franc was _ reinforced 
by several battalions of Goums. 
fierce Moroccan tribesmen who 
dress in striped garments and 
fight best in the mountains. Then 
thousands of Americans took over 
part of the Corps’ sector. It was 
then that Col. Magnan smiled 
confidently and said to me: "It 
was difficult once. But it is much 
easier now.” . 

The Corps Pranc d'Afrique will 
probably be disbanded now that 
Tunisia is won. But the spirit 
which moved its handful of men 
to beat back the Germans during 
those long winter months will not 
be forgotten. ‘When that same 
spirit and sacrifice and hatred of 
the Germans moves every Allied 
soldier, Germany itself is lost. 





southern Tunisia. About 12 miles 
in a southeasterly direction was 
El! Guettar, held by one company 
and technically "the front.” To 
the northeast wound another road. 
On this the first town was Sened, 
some 30 miles from Gafsa and 
held by the enemy Beyond Sened 
lay Maknassy and the sea. Some 


cleaned out the town before re- 
tiring with prisoners. 


Opening Wedge 

Everybody was asking the same 
question. Which way had_ the 
lst Armored gone, down the road 
towards Gabes, or northward to- 
ward Sened? The answer was 
quickly forthcoming. It was Sened. 
Sened was to be the opening 
wedge of a battering ram aimed 
at the sea—a battering ram that 
would split the enemy forces Syn- 
chronized with the attack of the 
lst Armored, and 168th Infantry 
was another drive from the north. 
This also was aimed at Maknassy. 
where the forces would join and 
smash eastward together. 

The boys didn’t waste any time. 
They took breakfast on the gallop 
and shortly after sunup were well 
advanced along the mountain- 
rimmed valley leading to Sened. 
It was an impressive spectacle. As 
far as the eye could see the “oad 
was One huge parade of American 
power. Approaching their objective 
they fanned out across the valley. 
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They rumbled in the dark ‘ 
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Riding in the leading reconnais- 
sance car—called the "Point Car” 
as it headed the entire movement 
—we- really saw this scrap take 
shape. 

We were still half a dozen miles 
from Sened when the fireworks 

egan. As a curtain-raiser, nine 





Stuka dive bombers planted their 


weeks earlier a picked patrol from|eggs and ME-109’s strafed the road 
the 26th Infantry had pulled a/ with a vengeance. Sure there were 
surprise raid on Maknassy and | casualties, a good many of them. 


One half-track went up in flame. 
An ammunition car exploded and 
for hours it popped like a Fourth 
of July carnival, Everybody gave 
i: several hundred vards’ leeway 
in passing. 


Patrols Go Out 

From the hillsides came machine 
gun and rifle fire. Infantry pa- 
trols were dispatched to handle 
that job. Then the Germans opened 
up with 88's, their real prize pack- 
age. There was enough lead to 
suit everybody, what with 50 cali- 
ber guns all over the lot blazing 
away at Jerry planes, bombs giv- 
ing forth that deadly hrumppp, 
hrumppp,-and artillery shells land- 
ing far back in the American col- 


umn. 

Suddenly Set. William Wilbur, 
of Manning, 8S. C., and boss of 
our reconnaissance car, held up his 
hand. Sharp orders were coming 
through the platoon radio. "Move 
back half a mile,” commanded 
the unknown voice. "Our artillery 
is about to fire.” 

We moved hastily, taking up a 
position 100 yards in front of a 
battery of 105’s.-Now it was our 
turn to dish it out. Crack, crack, 
crack! Those 105’s spoke with con- 
siderable authority. Shell after 
shell screeched over our heads. 








As we watched, black columns of 
smoke jutted upward from Sened. 
Apparently the gunners were aim- 
ing at two rows of olive trees, 
which secreted the 88's, rather 


‘| than the town itself. 


It was something of a stalemate 
that first day, both sides testing 
out each other’s strength and get- 
ting ready for the slugfest in the 
center of the ring. 

Bright and early on February 1 
the Stukas were over. American ar- 
tillery positions were their targets. 
Our P-40’s, swarming in from Te- 
lepte, joined the fracas and both 
air armadas lost a couple of 
planes. Then the 105’s went to 
work once more, pounding thou- 
sands of rounds into Sened. Under 
that terrific barrage it seemed no 
living thing could survive. 

But survive they did, ag our 











tanks discovered when _ they 
crashed the town that afternoon. 
And there still were plenty of 
enemy guns spitting when the gal- 
lant 168th Infantry moved in be- 
hind the tanks. They were hard 
hit. They were staggered but 
not stopped, and the night of that 
second day Sened was under 
American dominance. 


Kasserine Threatens 
mostly Italians, 
streamed back toward Gafsa, our 
forces pushed ahead a few miles. 
We had Sened signed, sealed and 
delivered, but we didn’t hold it. 
Not that ‘time. There was a threat 
to the north, a threat that de- 
veloped into the Battle of Kasser- 
ine Pass, and the ist Armored had 
to be rushed to that danger spot. 
Later, as history books will record, 
we returned to: Sened and didn't 
stop until we had knocked over 
Tunis and Bizerta to end the Af- 
rican campaign. 

Anyway we got one memento of 
the three-day tussle. Banging into 
Sened with the 168th Infantry we 
knocked the sign off the railroad 
station with the butt end of a rifle. 
We thought it would be a nice dec- 
oration for a lieutenant colonel’s 
headquarters, so we hung it there. 
It’s there yet, for all we know. 


As prisoners, 





SEE 


Grafsa 


By Gault MacGowan 


(New York Sun Correspondent) 


Gafsa—practically bloodless bat- 
tle of the oasis belt—was the first 
step on the road that led to Bi- 
zerta.. Unheralded as a sensational 
victory, it was yet the beginning 
of the flowing tide that turned 
from the ebb to Kasserine Pass. 
It was a slow motion job. Yanks 
were held up for the first time by 
widespread minefields. We took 4 
long time to go through them. The 
first wave of infantry to pioneer 4 
path through the perilous fields 
on both sides of the Feriana road 
marched like it had corns on its 
feet. But the experience gained 
then made every GI his own-mine- 
field appraiser. The slow march 
of Gafsa turned into the quick 
step of Mateur. 

For days before the signal was 
given for the advance on Gafsa, 
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engineer corps experts had been 
testing the ground with machines 
that looked like vacuum cleaners 
to give the boys an even break 
when the assault came. But it was 
impossible to cover every inch of 





ground. The assault divisions knew 
they were taking a chance, -but 
they went through miles of un- 
tested country like heroes and 
learned to treat mines with that 
cool contempt the veterans of Ma- 
teur and Bizerta applied to shells 
and bombs and snipers. Just ‘an- 
other of the big risks of war that 
don’t get you unless death is gun- 
ning for you personally! 

A group of artillery officers led 
the advance into Gafsa by the 
simple method of walking straight 
down the main road. I was with 
them. They were the first to spot 
mines at-the first roadblock a few 
miles ahead of the town. We 
learned then that roadmines can 
usually be spotted by day. ‘They 
only form a real peril by night? 
The mine off the roadside is the 


was only 16 miles from the 
front line; at Sidi Nsir—with all 
kinds of difficult country inter- 
vening—only 34 miles. After Gafsa, 
divisional headquarters pressed up 
close on the heels of the advanced 
infantry. We were learning to fol- 
low through our drive. 


But Gafsa was much more than | 


| @ discovery in dispositions. It was 


a dress rehearsal for the quick 
capture of a town. The boys learn- 
ed then how quickly Jerry slips 
away if you give him a break. He 
got a big start over us when he 
pulled out for the oasis. GI's 
learned that there were no souve- 
nirs to be had if you gave the lo-| 
cal Arabs time to go over the! 
round after Arnim had pulled | 
a fast retreat. 

Gafsa struck the first note of 
enthusiasm and optimism for a 
quick victory. It was a magical | 
moment as the boys flocked into 
the highway after scouring the 
countryside for traces of the en- 
emy and breasted the rise that ob- 
scured the made-to-order Holly- 
wood "Beau Geste” town with its 
white minarets peeping above the 


.palm trees. 


Lots of the boys had seen it be- 
fore, but to the majority it was 
their first view of an enemy oc= | 
ecupied city that mattered. No one 


| cheered, but everyone panted with 


expectation and: delight in the bot 
sun. If victory was as easy as this, 
then roll on to bigger and better 
gains! 


Arab And The Crater 


sion colonels and majors came by 
and offered to take me ahead to 
have a look at the enemy. They 
hadn't seen the donkey ‘und I ob- 
jected that if I went along with 
them I wouldn’t be able to write 
their obits. The objection was 
overruled! Thus I came to be the 
first war correspondent to see the 
Axis positions outside Gafsa. 


The Great Day 


Luckily, as it turned. out for 
when the great day came I knew 
just how far ahead I could go 
without being bumped off. That 
was where I parked myself on 
that historic morning when the 
|U. S. corps. staged its comeback; 
and I went along with the boys 
ag if an advance into ‘enemy 
country was easy. 

But there were many more op- 
portunities for stage fright. Espe- 
| cially when we got into Gafsa it- 
| self and had to search the houses 
for enemy snipers. Fortunately. 
there weren't any there; and I 
plunged ouf, on the road to El 
Guetter with that slight touch of 
overconfidence that makes women | 
I s say: "What fools men are!” But 
| the fiehting soldiers of ‘the battle- 
Eo tell me you've got to be that 
wey to win wars. 
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only real daylight danger. That 
reconnais- 
Sance cars could now speed down 
miles of road in the wake of the 
retreating enemy as fast as he 


discovery meant our 


could get away. 


Reconnaissance speeded up quite 
@ bit after Gafsa. The boys didn’t 
lose 
touch with them afterwards. We 
fever had so much no man’s land 
between our forward divisions and 


fet Arnim’s rearguards 


the enemy again. 


The Follow-Through 


From corps headquarters 


to 
Gafsa was about 100 miles; then 
when corps moved to Feriana, it 
was 60 miles away. At El Guettar 


I was out with the advance 
parties that made the survey fcr 
the attack on Gafsa. I'll never for- 
get the first time I went down 
that road. The advance spearhead 
of the whole American corps was 
parked in a sandpit in a bank by 
the roadside. About 100 yards 
ahead was a big. mine crater that 
blocked the road. The Germans 
had laid it for us to run into. It 
was touched off by an Arab driv- 
ing his donkey towards Feriana 
and bits and pieces of himseif 
and his beast lay all over the 
place. Scraps of carpet bags lay 
around with piles of scattered corn 
that shewed what the burro had 
been toting on his back. 

A jeep with a: lot of "Ist Divi- 














By Frederick Painton 
(Readers Digest Correspondent) 


El Guettar! The GI's 


Guettar?. The little 
that came from nowhere 
canced ~ across. the valley 
twirling ballet queens... The 
Arabs who pointed to them grave- 
ly and called them djinns, ghosts, 
and gave them names of dead 
friends . . . The violent gales that 
sprang up toward sundown and 
took a man’s puptent to hell and 
gone across the country if it 





walked 
and fought over a lot of Tunisia, 
but will anybody soon forget El 
whirlwinds 
and 
like 


Infantryman and friend—The djebels were con 


Signal Corps Photo 





wasn’t well pegged down ... The 
swimming pool in Gafsa where 
the lucky so-and-sos who got a 
chance ‘to dive into it could write 
home that they had swum where 
Roman emperors had bathed 2,- 
000 years ago . 

And: there’ was ‘Djebel Berda, 
that barren rockpile to the south 
Lot of guys won’t forget that... 
‘Called Hill 772, remember, and 
the last thousand feet went 
Straight up and a guy had to be 
a goat to hold his footing ... 
The 9th Division won't forget the 





shoes that fell apart, the clothes 
that hung in rags and those Her- 
mann Goering guys that arrived 
before a man could pick himself 


a good spot to fight in... And 
the 1st Division Infantry won't 
forget the night attack .. . Pistol 


and rifle shots . . . Flares blind- 
ing a man... Screaming, howl- 
ing Jerries coming out of no- 


where and concussion grenades 
popping in the darkness like Chi- 
nese firecrackers .. . 
El Guettar! Where the Jerry 
(Continued on Page 12) 








And This Is What The Air 


The morning of Nov. 8, 1942, a 
bunch of American parachutists 
Were mopping up an.aifdrome out- 
side Oran with the assistance of 
some Spitfires and Warhawks over- 
head, when a gun-toting transport 
pilot yelled: 

"Where the hell's the airdrome 
defense force?’ 

Meaning the army, of course! 

And it wasn’t many days ago 
that a-tertain army colonel re- 
marked, so front line gossip has 
it, that the air corps could begin 
operations as his artillery was en- 
gaging the enemy air force on 
their own airdrome. /¢ 


Maybe the Allied Air Forces 
didn’t win this campaign all by 
themselves, lowering skyhooks to 
drag the army along; but’ that’s 
what they egrjnningly maintain. 
Until you ask them seriously what 
they think of the job the army 
did—well, we won’t go into that 
now or all you GI guys will be 
shooting lines longer than the Air 
Force’s. 


Coordination Required 


It took the concentratién and 
coordination of both ground and 
air to win this campaign, which 
is probably a secret only to Hitler, 
because he lacked good swimmers 
for the Sicilian Straits event. But 
it wasn’t always possible for you 
‘GI's, slopping through mud and 
dust and sand, to see enough of 
the Air Force’s efforts to appre- 
ciate fully their contribution to 
the campaign. 

Once we had established our 
bases in Casablanca, Oran and Al- 
giers, the armies and the air 
forces faced their hardest test. It 
wes a race eastward to try to 
beat Germah consolidation of Tu- 
nisia. We almost won; but the 
enemy’s air bases were too close 
and his aerial strength at that 
time enabled him not only to de- 
lay us but to pour sufficient troops 
and material into the battle to 
Stop us halfway across Tunisia. 


Many times when I was with 
you GI’s and British Tommies it 
wasn’t pleasant, I’ll admit, to dive 
for foxholes from Stukas, Junk- 
er 88's, Messerschmitts or Focke- 
Wulfs on bombing and strafing 
missions. In¥ariably, we'd curse 
and ask "Where the hell is the 
air force?” I tried to find out. 

Don’t think the Glamor Boys 


Force Was Doing 





I snooped around forward fighter 
dromes trying. to find the answer 
to the 64-dollar question. The mud 
was just as bad on those air- 
dromes, or the sand just as bitter, 
as it was around your foxholes. 
And the chow was identical with 
yours. The rain was worse, be- 
cause it forced pilots and air 
crews either to live in their air- 
craft constantly or get soaking 
shoes and clothes. So what, you 
say? Well, if wet feet and clothes 
are uncomfortable on the ground, 
imagine what they must feel like 
in sub-zero temperatures 15,000 
feet in the air. 


Nothing Fancy 


The pilots and air crews didn’t 
have any fancy layouts—just GI 
tents in the mud or bomb-blasted 
buildings and hangars. Yet they 
had to maintain delicate equip- 
ment. To keep that equipment op- 
erating, it was necessary for many 
weeks to have all crews double in 
brass—not nly fight their planes, 
but spend every spare second ser- 
wns them with Yankee ingen- 
uity 

One field I was at had only 12 
operational aircraft at the height 
of early frontline operations at 
Medjez and during the Luftwaffe’s 
daylight blitzing of Bone. Twelve 
planes serviceable out of 50 on the 
ground, because the Luftwaffe 
still had air superiority in that 
area. Pilots of those planes ser- 
viced them because of the short- 
age of ground crews. The mud 
was so deep it was necessary to 
Scrape a runway after every series 
of takeoffs or landings; and Jerry 
was strafing or bombing the field 
every hour on the hour, That was 
up north 


Stack In The Mud 


Down south, it wasn’t quite so 
bad because Jerry was still 
concentrating his southern air 
strength against the 8th Army 
We sent air force units south to 
get out of the mud and behind 
an air observer screen for defense. 
Planes operating around Tebessa 
and Biskra flew long hours to pro- 
tect the northern front or bomb 
the enemy only because other 
fields were unsuitable. And then 
the mud moved south too. It was 
fantastic mud that froze over- 
night into ruts hard enough to 
break a landing gear. When it was 





weren't be ge were doing a 
job. Early in the campaign 


at its gooiest, the airplanes were 


By Red Mueller 
(News-Week Correspondent) 


But then the necessary equip- 
ment began arriving and service 
personnel and the air forces got 
cracking. Road graders cut~ out 
airdromes nearer the front, doz- 
ens of airdromes. Engineers start- 
ed laying out tented cities. Grease 
monkies began  retuning 
planes, carefully replacing tin-can 
pate@hes with pieces from the scrap 
piles. 

The Spitfire Nines arrived to 
take away the altitude dominance 
of the enemy over the Spit five 
and the Lightnings came in to 
help the Warhawks. The A-20’s, 
the Mitchells and the Marauders 
started blossoming “all over the 
landscape and Fortresses got so 
common nobody would look up at 
one unless it was tied to a cloud. 

Air Marshal Tedder, General 
Spaatz and Air Vice Marshal Con- 
ingham, after the Roosevelt- 





Churchill combining 


conferences 
all forces in west Africa and all 


Mediterranean 
their strength 


air forces in the 
began organizing 
and concentrating. 
The Axis was being pushed into 
an ever-decreasing pocket as the 
Ist Army maintained its anvil 
pressure for the 8th to sledgeham- 
mer the enemy against. And the 
Desert Air Groups were leap-frog- 
ging their way over one another 
keeping up with .the 8th Army’s 
advance to give the ground move- 
ment air information, air cover 
and air support. Their movement 
was so rapid the enemy actually 
laid mines on airdromes to halt 
the Allied domination .of the air. 
But he didn’t succeed. 
Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle’s 
Strategic Air Force mixed its op- 
erations against enemy airdromes 
(first, win the battle of the air), 


worn' 


lines (reduce the enemy's strength 
against your own forces). There 
were Tedder’s principles at work. 
The air was supporting the army, 
although you guys on the ground 
seldom saw the cause or effect. 

There were some colorful epi- 
sodes in those earlier days. There 
was the _ ten-for-ten fight over 
Feriana when American Warhawks 
wiped out a JU-88 formation. 
There was the 15-for-15 score 
when British fighters cleaned up 
a Stuka formation, a stunt an 
American squadron almost copied 
later in getting 14 out of 15 at El 
Guettar. 


Hitting The Axis 


There were the two days when 
Strategic Air Force formations on 
their way to bomb Axis _ ships, 
paused long enough virtually to 
wipe out several large German 
air convoys getting over 70 on one 
day and over 53 engined trans- 
ports on another. And the South 
Africans came along and knocked 
cown all 20 of a convoy of six- 
engined airplanes carrying troops 
and supplies to the Germans in 
Tunisia, 


It was the middle of February 
before the two air forces (North 
African" and Western Desert) 
really joined hands and began 
concurrent operations against the 
same enemy targets, sweeping in 
with vicious attacks from both di- 
rections, The enemy put on his 
Aast real aerial opposition then, 
but gradually his planes were be- 
ing destroyed on the ground, his 
essential air supplies were being 
shot down into the Mediterranean, 
and his fighters and bombers 
were finding it too hot upstairs 
to operate effectively. But they 
operated and any GI who dove for 
a foxhole will agree to that! But 
though the enemy made a lot of 
noise, the sum total of the damage 
or casualties he inflicted was 
small compared to our operations 
on the ground and what we were 
doing to Jerry from the air. 


Out Of The Mud 


By April, air superiority was as- 
suréd. We’d overcome the handi- 
caps of shipping fighter planes, 
gasoline,’ spare parts, ammuni- 
tions, airdrome supplies and other 


had lost the advantage of being 
close to his main supply bases in 
Italy and we had struggled liter- 
ally upward out of the mud to 
control] the air, _ 

Then we began to dominate it. 

We pounded the enemy's en- 
trenchments, broke up his road 
transport and his railways, shat- 
tered the nerves of some of his 
best troops and finally, when the 
army gave the signal, the whole 
Air Force of west Africa moved in- 
to direct support of the army 
against the enemy’s ground posi- 
tions. It was a slow start because 
the weather restricted the opera- 
tions of large bomber formations. 
But when the rrins lifted, steel 
poured into the enemy's lines. 

The pace was such that the air 
transports, which all winter moved 
emergency supplies and personnel 
to the front and wounded from it, 
were needed to carry up such odd 
loads as bomb fuses, wing racks, 
extra machinegun ammunition for 
strafing planes and, according to 
the Air Force tall stories club, 
searchlights to enable our pilots to 
see through "skies blackened by 
Allied aircraft.” 


Where’s The Army? 


When planes blasted a thousand 
yard hole four miles deep through 
enemy lines and Gen. Alexander 
cut loose the armored force blitz- 
krieg. the air force had done its 
job and done it well. The pilots 
are only sore about one thing: if 
they hadn’t left so many ktomb 
roles and wrecked enemy planes 
scattered all over Tunis and Biz- 
erta -airports, they could have 
landed after their last missions, 
looked around for the army and 
velled: 


"Where the hell’s the airdrome 
defense force!’ 

And everytime you wonder where 
the glamor boys are, just remem- 
ber that on the ground you cap- 
tured were 525 enemy airplanes 
that didn’t disturb you because 
your airplanes knocked them out: 
and a lot of ammunition and War 
material that wasn't used because 
vour Air Force helped take away 
the enemy's desire to go on fight- 
ing without air cover or hope of 
supplies. 

In North Africa, the sir force, 





equipment those thousands of 








literally stuck to the ground. 


and against the enemy’s supply 


miles across the Atlantic. Jerry 


as Jurgin von Arnim will testify, 
has done its job! 
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gunners in idle minutes skipped | Where a JU-88 took a hit on its 
88 shells passing peeps . . . Where | bombs—and vanished on a breath 
Jerry shoved 60 tanks along the| of flame... 

main highway and the big Mark Sure, El Guettar ...Two years 
VI's got within 3,000 yards of the} from now if you mention it some- 
Ist Division command post . .| body will say, "What the hell is 
And some>ody suggested maybe| El Guettar? A new toothpaste?” 
and I'll shoot the first son of a 

B who starts back now.” 

ber the pa‘-ol of Spitfires whoom- 

ing over t::c battlefield? And the 





the commrnd post ought to move —— - — 
 Bizerk 
4 a 
Up In The Air . 


back, and the Division Command- 
er said: "I'llabe the last to leave 

El Guetiar! Who saw _ that THE END OF THIS THI 
eerial show on April 26? Rememe | . ee 














By Dave Brown 


8th Army Gets ‘Savvy’ In Three 
Years Of Desert And Rommel 


To an old Middle East hand 
coming as a stranger to this area 
from which the final phase of the 
African campaign was launched, 
it was disconcerting to discover 
here what seemed at first to be 
not only a surprising tendency to 





° (Reuter’s Correspondent) 


Dirty Gertie wasn’t at beme | 
when the Americans got to her | 
home town and neither were her | 
| Sisters, or her cousins or her aunts. | 
But there were plenty of Jerries | 
still around doing all they could} 





think of the campaign as some- 
thing which began six months ago, 


unimportant preliminaries the 
events of three months previous 
to last November. 

The surprise wore off quickly. 


to hang out the unwelcome sign | More reluctantly, visitors from 8th 
and tear down all the good will| Army digested their resentment at 
the Chamber of Commerce had} what had appeared to be a lack 


‘built up for the visitors to their | of a sense of propértion. And then 


city. 

| How many had that feeling of 
pained surprise when after the 
| Toses and cheers and kisses of 
Ferryville, the quick roll toward 
time they were to hell and gone) pizerta was stopped on the little 
over by C Jebel Berda, and nine hilltop two kilometers outside town 
Messerschmitts came nosing out/ py shelis plopping ‘on the road 
of the clouds and laid nine eggS/ and in the big Nazi petrol dump 
on the 155's in the ravine north! sprawled under the trees beside it? 
of the road ... And the Spit-| he tanks were in @nd more 
fires came over, but the JerrieS| were coming up. "They've got ma- 
were long gone ... And then @| chine guns and anti-aircraft can- 
half-hour Icter when ,they were) non from across the channel,” was 
way to the north the two JU-89’s the word that travelled down the 
came ducking down out of the! line. "They've got the ackack guns 
clouds . . . All that flak bursting! trained hcrizontally across the 150 
like black rosés and guys staring; yards of water and can _ shoot 
away at the Spitfires and saying:| right up the waterfront streets.” 
"Come on, you b————, earn 4/ And the next morning when 
Gay’s pay...” | more tanks rumbled in to rub out | 





| your refreshing general—OUR -re- 
freshing general—blew away the 


fog. 
| In The Bag 


| Several days after Tunis and 
| Bizerta nad fallen and the whole 
campaign was in the bag, General 
| Eisenhower called in the press and 
| talked about what the 8th Ar- 
;}my and General Alexander had 
contributed to the common cause. 
It was like a plunge in the sea at 
Wadi Auda after'a khamseen at 
| El Adem. 
El Adem? Wadi Auda? There 
must be dozens of names unfa- 
miliar here. Knightsbridge, the Ax- 
is Bypass, Giovanni Berta, Plev- 
|in’s Bluff, Thompson's Post, Frey- 
berg. I know the name of Freyberg 
is unfamiliar, because it was men- 





And the Spitfires saw the flak/ machine guns even on our side of | tioned in boldface type in this 


and came boiling over . . 


. And| the channel, the combat engineers newspaper one day as the name of 


the .*U-88's dumped their bombs| Slogged up the road over the hill- | the commander of the 90th Light. 


and frantically tried to reach the | 


cloud overhead ... And one little | 
Spitfire like a darting troiit got) 
on its tail and could hear the rat- | 
tat-tat, and the plunk-plunk of) 
the @pit’s cum ... And the JU-| 
88 got initio, the clouds and you | 
cursed and yelled, "The dirty so- 
and-so got away .. .” 

But he didn’t, remember? He! 
came dow, vertical diving . 
And a thousand feet up _ the 
tlames burst out of him .. .And 
he crashed right in the ravine 
where the 155’s had been dive-| 
bombed not a half-hour ago... 
And the little Spitfire came down, 
and waggled his wings so that«he 

da butterfly dance... And all 
the GI’s came out and yelled and 
cheered and threw up their tin 
hats . . . And the Spitfire wiggled 
joyously cs if he were saying to 
the field artillerv guys, "Sorry we 
didn’t get the Messerschmitts. But 
here's a JU-88, a present from 
the Spithre guys—and dumped 
right in your lap...” : 

Yeah, El Guettar where the 
Jerries hung flares at night like 
boulevard lights ... and all the 
guys tried to shoot them out... 
Where the cate palm grove got 
socked with butterfly bombs ... 





top in single file to go in through 
the huge main gate. They crouch- 
ed and moved fast as they went 
over t last flat 100-yard stretch 
this side of the gate, where every- 
thing was exposed to fire from 
across the channel. And jeeps put 
on fantastic bursts of as 
they went over that little stretch, 
their occupants huddled down 


with their heads drawn somewhere |. 
.| between their shoulder blades to 


ae themselves as small as pos- 
sible. 

"Hey, captain, can I come in 
too?” a doughboy yelled from in- 
der a tree as the engineers plodded 
by. He didn’t want the infantry 
left out. 

“Sure, but you’ve got to get your 
your own captain’s. permission 
first,” Was the answer. 

"What the hell kind of war is 
this where you have to get per- 
mission to get shot at?” the sol- 
dier grumbled as he went past me. 
But he ran to get his permission 
and a few minutes later came run- 
ning back, waving his rifle as he 
fell into line and yelling back to 
one of his. pals: “Look after my 
stuff till I get back, will you, Joe?” 

Wholl forget the piles of debris, 
the shattered buildings, the smoke 
rolling up from ‘burning barges 
and the ruined plants across the 





Daiiy Race 


Features 


‘Tne Battle Of AFHQ’ 





By Clinton Green 
International News Correspondent 


The battle of AFHQ we corres- 
Pondents carried on for the last 
six months was quite different 
from the battles waged by cor- 
respondents at the front, but it 
Was still a battle. ° 

For a time there was a "com- 
munique sweepstakes,” with such 
notables as John Lardner of 
Newsweek, Drew Middleton of the 
New York Times and Charles Col- 
lingwood of CBS acting as track 
stewards. Bets were often placed 
as to whether UP, INS, AP or 
Reuters would be first: through 
the door. 

And now the correspondent 
stripped down for another big bat- 
tle, this time against time itself. 
There was a good reason for rac- 
ing against time competition. No 
story was any good if it was in 
your typewriter while the opposi- 
tion’s story was already on its 
way to London or New York. 

But the best battle of all was 
the never-ending battle with the 
censors. Ah, those were the bat- 
tles. They usually began, in the 
words of Col. John V. MacCor- 
mack, who acted as ring-master 
for the correspondent’s press con- 
ferences, "at first light” and went 
on until long after the air raid 
Was over at night. 

There was feinting, sparring and 
a couple of knockdowns. The win- 
ner—usually the censor. 





Of course there was the to be 
expected battle of communications 
but the less said about that the 
better. It can be summed up by 
reporting that-some London news- 
papers are just now receiving dis- 
patches from their correspondents 
on the junction of American and 
British troops along the Gafsa- 
Gabes road. 

Of course, there have been 
many side-line battles. They were 
something like this: 

A battle for a seat when Gen. 
Eisenhower held a press ccnfer- 
ence. 

A battle for transportation in 
order to get to a place where you 
heard there was a story but found 
it was nothing but a mirage. 

A battle for a few more "on the 
record” statements. 

A battle to stay on a plane, 
priority or no priority. 

A battle, round-the-clock, with 
the home office. 

A battle with yourself in trying 
to find another way of saying 
that bombers roared over the tar- 
get and guns belched and tanks 
rumbled. 

. In fact, we had nothing but bat- 
es. 

But our mothers warned wus 
there would be days like thig if 
we went into journalism, 


The names are not important, 
;except as they represent land- 
|marks on the way to Tunis and 
Bizerta. The place names of bat- 
| tlefields seldom have more than 





By Chester Morrison 
(Chicago Sun Correspordent) 


sentimental importance when the 
battles are over. What is import- 
ant in this campaign is that they 
are the names of places where les- 
sons were learned. 

Did the 34th Division have its 
troubles? So did the South Afri- 
cans. Did the French lose Vaten- 


tines? One armored divisio st 
but also a tendency to regard as | ision lo 


|Shermans. Did Patton fine the 
boys for being out of uniform? 
Somebody—I don’t know who— 
made the boys in the Middle East 
button up their battledress tunics 
all the way to the Adam’s apple. 


But the 34th more than re- 
trieved itself. But for the South 
Africans, much that has been 
achieved could not have been 
achieved. And when troops in the 
field are doing the work for which 
they were trained, nobody cares 
much about regulations - imposed 
by the base wallahs in Higher 
H.Q.’s. 

That, if you like, is the lesson 
that has been learned by the Ist 
Army and the 8th Army, and by 
that homogeneous group which— 
just at the end—was called the 
Allied Armies. The lesson is that 
what you learn,. you learn the 


made in training camps, but in 
battle. That is the lesson the 8th 
Army learnedy and that is why 
Tunis and Bizerta were possible. 

In larger terms, the lesson that 
has been learned—and Gen. Eisen- 
hower has said so time and again 
—is that of the value of unified 
command. 

The place for definition and an- 
alysis of the military campaigns in 
which 8th Army was involved long 
before the list Army arrived is 
not here. You find that in books. 


hard way; that soldiers are not | most 


But now that the 8th Army has 
conquered the nightmare territory 
it fought so hard to conquer, its 
job is finished. There are no more 
deserts on which’ to fight battles. 
In this war the 8th Army’s hard- 
won knowledge is now useless, 

But the 8th Army, from Alex- 
ander to truck driver and vice 
versa, has becorne an army. It has 
acquired savvy. When it came to 
the hills of Enfidaville it was 
stopped dead by three men and 
a boy on top of the hills. But be- 
cause it was an army and because 
its commanders had learned the 
shard way—from the enemy as well 
as from other sources—they were 
able to know when they were 
stopped and to improvise the way 
which—in Gen. Eisenhower's words 
—"'knocked the enemy for six right 
out of Africa.” 


Big And Good 


It took three years to make 8th 
Army, even with a-ieaven of seven- 
year soldiers. Eighth Army’s com- 
manders learned the art of impro- 
visation from the enemy. The 8th 
Army employed enemy tactics— 
‘Rommel -tactics in Some of its 
successful operations. And 
the Allied Armies have now the 
beef and stamina without which 
even Tunis and Bizerta could not 
have been won. 

Look at the map for the battle- 
fields. Read the books for what 
hapened in the battles. But if you 
Teally want to know what the 8th 
Army contributed to the African 
campaign, it is this: That when 
a good big man fights a good little 
man, the big man always wins. 





But he’s got to be big and he’s 
got to be good. 








channel, the masts sticking out of 
the water where bombs had sent 
Axis vessels to the bottom? 

And the big Shermans clanking 
around. the corners toward the 
waterfront where they could blast 
a Jerry machine-gun nest out of 
|its church belfry, and rub out 
others hidden in the clumps of 
trees along the water’s edge? 

And that uneasy feeling when- 
ever a broken shutter flapped on 
a ruined building and you looked 
around quickly to see if.a sniper’s 
rifle might be pointing at you? 


Cafe De La Paix 


Who of those few who were 
there during the couple of hours 
it remained open will forget the 
incredible Cafe de la Paix, where 
drinks. were* on tap at the bar, 
and a British sergeant played 
“Tipperary” and "The Marseil- 
laise”’ and "Thé Stars and Stripes 
Forever” on the rickety piano 
while a few British and American 
soldiers sang with the French pro- 
prietor and his wife and four cor- 
respondents. who had wandered 
in to get out of range of snipers’ 
bullets? A tank banged away in 
the next block and bullets from a 
20-mm. Nazi machine gun sang 
past just outside the door. But in 
that little sanctum the war was 
over for a moment, while every- 
one sang happily and lifted glasses 
to a victory that was still being 
won just around the corner. It 
was fantastic, unbelievable, won- 
derful. 

I was in a jeep that followed an 
obliging French bicyclist up a side 
street, where he promised we 
could get a view of the whole 
show from high ground. Some of 
that "high ground”’ we’d been 
fighting all over Tunisia to take 
away from the Jerries. Where he 
came feem and what he was do- 
ing riding around on a bicycle 





The harbor nt Tynis 








through those streets. we never 
found out. But he took us away 
from the street where those tanks 
and doughboys were comfortingly 
spread out ahead of us, and after 
four blocks a tommy gun began to 
chatter right at our elbows. No 
jeep was ever emptied faster than 
that one. We got it turned around 
and got back to the, main drag, 
where, even if things weren't a 
great deal pleasanter, we had 
more company of the right kind. 

Nobody will forget, either, the 
sturdy French of the Corps Franc 
d’Afrique,, who came into the town 
from the northern si and did 
their share in pieking off the sni- 





pers. Or the little French-operated 
jeeps that buzzed now and then 
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' The journey back 
Stars and Stripes Photo by S-Sgt. Ralph G. Martin 


Pea 





through the streets with a couple 
of swarthy Corps Franc soldiers 
supporting a wounded comrade 
across the bare i rods designed 
to support the p’s canvas top, 
which they were making do as an 
improvised stretcher. 


’"Deaux Allemands’ 


There was one fierce bearded 
Goum who went into a building 
right beside the spot where 4 
smallygroup was perched on the 
sidewalk, getting what cover they 
could from the side of a Sherman 
tank, He first put down his rifle, 
unwound his scarf and took off 
a little amulet he carried on a 
string around his neck. Then. he 
said his prayers, replaced the 
amulet, pulled the pin on a hand- 
grenade which he kept compressed 
in his right hand, and leaving his 
rifle on the floor, crept silently 
up to the second floor. There was 
a sharp bang a few minutes la- 
ter and the Goum came quietly 
downstairs. He replaced his scarf 
and picked up his rifle. He held 
up two fingers as he came out and 
turned down the street. "Deux al- 
lemands,” he said. 

The doughboys were doing the 
same job, if a little ‘less pic- 
turesquely, with their tommy guns 
and the tanks were clearing <=" 
the water-front and the artillery 
went to work on the hills across 
the water. And there was a lot 
more banging and crackling and 


.|}the town got to looking a little 


more desolated, so that those who 
had marveled at the wrecked 
planes at Sidi Ahmed airdrome 
on the way in found room for more 
as‘onishment and more exclama- 
tions when they got into town. 
But when it was all over it wes 
a safe town for Gertie and her 





family to come back to. 
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In a letter to Lost and Found 
Sis week Donald H. Thomas en- 
@osed two pictures of "girls back 


Bome”. "They. were given to me 
by a little Scotsman who found 
fhem in the area of the Kasserine 
Pass.” Thomas writes. "He gave 
them to me in a hospital and 
wked me to send them to your 
Gepartment of The Stars and 
Siripes. As a very good clue, there 
B® on the back of one, showing 
® beautiful girl petting a dog, the 
pame of a studio in Spur. Texas. 
Eope you find their owner.” 


The father of the three girls 
and their mother pictured above 
should also be glad to claim it. 


An observant MP on duty in 
Algiers found this week’s other 
ownerless picture in an Army bus. 
It pictures a Pfe. and his gal. 


GI's collections of pictures of 
babies, wives, parents, sweethearts 
tontinue to roll in from APO units, 
from the front and through var- 
ious agencies, with the result that 
we now have so many it would be 
very difficult to use them all. For 
instance a buddy of Set. James E. 
Hapgood of an artillery outfit, has 
asked us to find the sergeant and 
deliver one packet of.t8 pictures. 
Another picture found on a battle- 
field is of 2 beautful young lady 
who wrote on the folder, "Hope 
you like this one. Love, Dollie.” 
The owner enhanced the folder 
with’ a U.S: insignia and the 
crossed guns of the infantry: If 
Dollie’s listening, we liked it! 


From the mother and brother 
of Sgt. Charlie R. Dale, 6397674, a 
former member_of a field artillery 
outfit, comes an avpeal for infor- 
mation concerning his whereabouts. 
They write that they received a 
letter from a Canadian friend stat- 
ing the radio announced that gt. 
Dale was a-prisoner of war. 


Again we'd like to pass cn the 
reminder that reports on Jost per-. 
sonal effects should go to the Pro- 
vost. Marshal. This week's mail, 
however, brings: a request from 
Cpl. R. H. Ludder concerning a 
baggage mix-up at an airport in 
this theater. which, to liminate 
vast confusion we herewith report. 
He writes: "Imagine my embarass- 
ment the other day when, after 
a plane ride, and subsequer.t ar- 
rival at my billet I reached into 
my’ musette bag and cameun with 
a box of face powcer instead of 
my razor. This called for an in- 
vestigation and it was then I dis- 
covered I had the bag of Nurse 
Campo, ASN 759291. I presume she 
has mine and I will gladly ex- 
change the powder and other fem- 
snine niceties for,a he-man’s razor 
and supplies.” 


Frank L. Hamburger, 13099552 
May have already written home to 
his family, but if he hasn't done 
so, Capt John E. Schwab is. ap- 
pealing through Lost and Found to 
Hamburger to do so as his mother 
48 worried because she hasf’t heard 
from him. 

Mrs. Robert A. Memory, of New 
Orleans, writes asking for aid in 
notifying her husband, Capt kob- 
ert A. Memory that a son, Robert 
Anthony, Jr., was born April 2. 
Pass the cigars, captain! 


LOST RELATIVES 


Brothers paging “missing” broth- 
ers this week include: s 


Set. Andrew Kicey—Edward, John 
and Frank Kicey; Cpl. Henry Ko- 
zol—Pvt. Anthony: Kozol; Ear] J. 
; Harbin—George B. Harbin. 
brothers-in-law of two GI's are 
—Lt. John Frick, of a Flying For- 
tress outfit; S—Sgt. Oliver Keyes 
who failed to name the in-law. 


Charles R. Sanders writes to con- 
tact his two nephews, Howard Ed- 

rd Head, of Clarkeville Ark.. and 

arren Atwell Head, of | Little 
Rock. Cousins "on call’ follow: Pvt. 
Jerry “Shine” Melillo—Mickey Im- 
merso; An‘hony S. Battagha—T-5 
Sal Salami; Cpl. Chavles G. Read- 
ing—Capt. Harry Willis, AC., and 
lst Lt. George Richard Koehler, 
Jr.; Cpl. P. A. Donovan—Pvt John 
H. Livingston, of Detroit; T-4 
James C. Oberle—Robert Chisholm, 
of Leadville. Colo.; Pvt. “Pete” 
Harris—Alec Pappas, of Pittsbur; h; 
ist Lt. James A. Warman—Maj. 
Kenneth Van Buscart. 


MISSING FRIENDS 


Raphael Malsen—Lt. Bernard 
Helier; Cpl. Robert A. Denman— 
Set. Isaac Bestor; Pvt. Peter s.os- 
tuk—Lt. 
S-Set.’Evo J. Sacchetti—Pvt, Fran- 
cesco J.-Leone; Pvt. Ralph F. St2f- 
fel—Kenneth Saltwell: Cpl. C J. 
Bonnel]—Capt. Kenneth Billq, Pyt. 
Thomas J. Andolino,. Sgt. ‘ert 
Denson,. Pfc. John Holmes; Pvt 
Edgar W. Ellington Jr. — Harry 
Horton; Cpl. Donald .Miller—Har- 
old Daniels, of Ewine. Neb. Fvt 
Francis H; Anker—Leonard Josesh 
Snyder; Cpk H. E. Weber—Ken- 
neth Crosmer; Set.. Gordon A. 
Richards—S-Set. Hemer E. Hern. 
- S-Set. Sterlmg W. Drach—Dave 
Merningstar of Hun‘ington, Pa., 


Rudolph A. Liesienger; } 











Pvt. James Antos: S-Set. 


C aude 
| McQuiston 


— Grady Adams; Cp! 


The! Julius F. Everts—Pvt. Marvin An- | Corps, arrived in Algeria last No- 


|derson; T-Sgt. Richard C. Met- 
|Jr.; Sgt. Walter Lebh—Aux. Lot-| 
| tie Tencza, of the WAACs; Pic. 
den, of Lockport, N. Y.4 Lt. Rich- | 
ard Tweddell Lt. William J.| 
Zwickert: Set. H. D. Taylor—the| 
Stuart Circle Hospital unit; Pvt 
John Kundrick—Capt. D. Milloto 
anc Pfc. Teny Zavpone, both of 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa.: Pvt. Leo Gum- 
bringer, of Poughkeepsie — Adam 
Floreke; Pfc. Gerald C. Chotin— 
lst Lt. Jessie Norris, of New Or- 
leans; M-Icl. P. A. Losinger—Lt 
Narretta Myatte, of Boston. an ar- 
my nurse; Pfc. M. Di Bisceglie— 
Lt. Frank Minerva; Sgt Alfrei C 
Bevactwsa — Johnnv OQrsa; S-S7t. 
John McConnell—Szt. Don Sodeni 
and Szt. Renald Wilder. 


Sing Sing Hires Girls 


OSSINING, N. Y.—Harking back 
to World War I, women are em- 
ployed here at Sing Sing prison 
once more. Three of them went to 
work April™1 as clerks, but they 
work in a building to which no 
prisoners are admitted. The em- 
ployment of a lone weman switch- 
board operator in 1916 is recalled, 
tut she soon resigned because she 
longed for the companionship of 
other fellow women employes. Ma- 
trons are employed on a tempor- 
ary basis whenever a woman _pris- 








oner is confined to the death 
house. ‘ : 








and The Stars and- Stripes began 
this column on January 6, 961 
fighting soldiers on active duty in 
North Africa have been duly in- 
formed that they were fathers. 
Our staff statistician now reveals 
that, of the 1,000 babies yet to see 
their pops, 593 are boys, 465 girls 
and seven fathers have received 
twin assortments: five of the duets 
being of male gender, one female 
and one mixed. The statistician 
also points out that better than 
60 percent of the babies born to 


300 fathers wore bars or better on 
their sholtilders.) But the progeny 
of the enlisted man> you may be 





_ Blessed Events 


Since the American Red Cross;Rut born 


ffi te ae. : . : }Patricia Lee born Maich 18; Sg 
officers’ wives were girls (aimost/ FE. Gist, son, Gabriel Jr 
| Lt. Richard Lombard, Richard 





_——_ 








January 11; Cpl.’ Theodore 
Lentin, son born May 7; Pvt. Albert A. 
Reidinger, som born May 1; Capt. Perey 
|L. Smith, daughter born Apri 12; t. 
| Lewis Stauneh, daughter born May 14. 
| Lt. Grant Jacobson, Grant Hiding Jr. 
born Ap-il 28; Thomas W. Nixen, 
335019127, son borm May 14; Pvt. Chas. 
L. Hawkins, 35378533, son born April 30; 
Pic Anthony J. Vosilakis, 1.50673872, 
@aughter born May 16; Pvt. Joan An- 
|}theny Kwkikewski, John Allen born May 
5; Sgi. Merrell Mebb, son J Ss bern 
April 13; Sgt. George Vipond, 20701719, 
Saihleen Annie borm March 21; S-Sgt. 
Joseph D. Kahn, Marsha Harriet, born 
April 9. 
Pvt. Joseph Bano, son, Rudolph Joseph 


rn April 10; T-Sgt. Ray Leo Gentry, 


Gabriel 
born 8; 
Bric 


May 


ay 16; Pvt 
born March 17; 
born March 13 


Jehn I. Barry, son, John 
Pvt. John B. Dagan, son 

















also paged: Ist Lt. John A. Carey! calfe—Lt. C>l. Churchill L. Seott | through the open door of a troop! Murphy; 


the foot, he kept at his post and | 
stayed there until he was struck 
in the head by an enemy _bullet. | 
Set. Stipe, to whom the Distin-| 
guished. Service Cross has been | 
awarded for heroism, is one of 
the few who have received this| 
high decoration. 

The DSC has also been awarded 
to T-4 Glynn W. Hicks, Sgt. Billie 
S. Layton, S-Sgt. Clayton E. Ayer- 


son, Ist Lt. Victor H. Karpass, 
Capt. James K. Stepro, 2nd Lt.) 
William H. Pfeil, Ist. Victor W. 


B. Wales, Jr.. and Maj. John S. 
Raworth. Others who have receiv- 
ed the award are: : 

Ist Lt. Pay M. Straight; Pvt. 
Kenneth C. Secissions; Pfc. Frank 
Sargent; 2nd@ Lt. Leo G. Taylor; 
Yousef Berriah. soidier secon? 
class; Pfc. Wayne H. Sinclair; Cpl. 


Francis J. Mulligan: Cpl. (then 
Pvt.) Ivar 8S. Nelson; S-Sgt. 
Wright D. Hinson; Ist Lt. A. 


Thomas Rowe; and S-Sgt. Cyrus 
W. Cobb. 

ist Lt. Glider S. Horne, Jr.; Capt. 
Sydney S. Combs; Lt. Col. Louis 


V. Hightower; Lt. Col. Horace 
Claude Charles Newnham, M.C 
British Army: Capt. Samuel N. 


Johns; Lt. Col. Henry E. Gardiner; 
Pvt. Malcolm R. Pressell; Sgt. 
James H. Bowser; and Capt. Fred- 
erick W. Dallas, Jr. 
Distinguished Service ‘Medals 
were awarded to Admiral H. K. 
Hewitt. USN; Maj Gen. Charles 








interested to know, was definitely | , Pv oe a mr Retert Donald born 
male. | Dec. 29; eodore R. Holmes, Carolyn 
P Bes born April 1; Cpl. Leeman C. Pace, Fran- 
To this week's fathers, who have |ces Elaine born April; Cpl. Robert 0. 
sweated out the above figures, we oem 6981984, son born. May 18: 
promptly present the current list: | {vert Prane Oliphant, Mary Simms born 
sg Ph ts > ag SEEET DOES | com born May 18; Pvt. Isaac Vander- 
7 55, Set. Benne wens, sou) | Styme, 32143594, daughter born April 21; 
a ‘ - Bg j= MRR a, oe | Pfc. Merrill Francis Allen, Merrill Fran- 
and Capt. Ww iliam Whisonanti; ; 10; Lt. Kenneth P. Donaldson, Linde born } ly ha ai Ms ag mt ge 
Cpl. Robert J. Cromarty—Cpl. Pal- | May 11; Sgt. James Albert Phillips, Jr.,|\yerh is pats sah 
mer Frances and-Ist Lt. Edward | 39382406, R . aor FN ty a | Lt. Walter C. West, son born April 
Cap; S-Set. Berry Doyie — Set. | Marvey atherley, 32434639, son orn |} 10; Frank M. Castellow, daughter born 
: ee ‘ : =“ | April 1. . . De egy val oe 
Robert Rickerson; Cpl. Leo C.| sgt. “Kenneth W. ; Howells, 36334023, | fry) Mae) ht LM: J. Morris. daughter 
Shomler—Burton L..Lewis, a bom-/Sharon Ann born May 8; Lt. John A.| po) “* 2. a OE aggre 
. ’ - 1 3 = : | Estelle Janet born May 16; I James 
bardier; Sgt. Val B. Greenhalgh— ;-Perr7. 05498781. John J born May I; |B. Nauss, son born March’ 13 
oe ns ed a “ | Lt. 5 -1288157, son | nn a : > > < son yr 
po Poier; Alvin J. Schn ck— Frank Jr. born May 7: Sgt. Richard B. | aay 6: ghee By _. na Sere 
ubrey Berger and Chick Elias; | Cooley, 15043556, Patricia Jo born May 6; |rucitle born April 13: Cpl. Nick Vliet 
—Py R . | Pvt. Jehn Norris Dclahay, 3306635, son | ae P EP ae peg dept tae 
Pvt. L. Brader—Pvt. Robert C. | nee M: 12: P -* ‘ic . Pe }daughter born April 30; Pic. Franeis A. 
Shone; T-5 Robert Hanson—Miss | 20%,, May 12, Ext Carlos 0. Mamba, |ooners deughier. born April 16") Pie 
Sandsmark, ANC; Cpl. Donald L.| an, daughter born May 13. F veg Bey ag yy Bes 
Wait—Cpl. Henry Varyu, Jr.; Pvt. | Gilbert G. Kiefecker, Sally Ann born | born May 18: Gunners Mate Dor.ald Me- 
Edward Kenn¢ey—A, J. Cregg; T-5| April 23; Arthur John Nittka, Glenda ‘Causiand, Donald Jos. born Aprit 21. 
James M. Jack—Robert L. Hall; 
Set. F. W. "Bud” Starling—S-Sgt. ae Se 
George M. McLaugh’ in. RE J Of EE. 
lst Lt. Victor G. Gavalas—Sgt. | & Onaga» 
Tony Gavalas; Pvt. Cecil C. Culp— | —___ a 





Sgt. Lecn D. Stipe, of the Air | \W Ryder; Maj. Gen. Ernest N. 

;Harmon, AUS; Brig. Gen. Lucian 

vember pointing his machine gun/K. Truscott, Jr.; Mr. Robert D. 

Admiral Sir Andrew 

carrier in flight. He ran into| Erowne Cunningham, Baronet, 

trouble with attacking aircraft.; GCP, DSO, Royal Navy. An Oak 

Charles Garlock —Ist Lt. Bil! Ley-| When he was seriously injured in| Leaf Cluster in addition to a DSM 
| was awarded to Lit Geh. George S. 


Patton, Jr. 

The Silver Star. has been award- 
ed to Lt. (j.g.) John B. Pursten, 
USN; Ist Sgt. Clarence T. Welch; 
S-Set. Robert E. Baldridge; 1st Lt. 
Quentin R. Hardage; T-5 Lorenzo 
I. Alcock; 2nd Lt. Walter J. Burns; 
Set. Leo R. Westphal; S-Szt. Casey 
Stallings; S-Sgt. Stallings; S-Set. 
James P. Furniss, who rescued two 
soldiers from drowninga Maj). W. 
F. Rogers, U.S.M.C.; 2nd Lt. Wal- 
ter J. Burns; Maj. Gen. Ernest N. 
Harman and Maj. Charles A, Ellis. 

Cp]. John W. McIntee, T-5 Roger 
Bowman, Pfc. Edward Marek, and 
Pfc. Charles W._Ahern have re- 
ceived the Soldier’s Medal for aid- 
ing in the rescue of three members 
of a crashed and burning A-20 
U. S. bomber, which was loaded 
with gasoline, ammunition, depth 
charges and bombs. The bombs ex- 
rloded within a few minutes after 
the crew had been rescued. Others 
to receive the Soldier's Medal are 
T-4 John M. Smolkovich; 2nd Lt. 
Milton C. Branham; Ist Lt. Fran- 
cis W. Holt; ist Lt. Robert H. Wil- 
der; S-Sgt. Barney O. Coyote, Jr.; 
Sgt. Chester D. Cahill Sgt. Vincent 
M. Calabrese; T-5 Joe F. Dudley; 
S-Sgt. Anthony L. Nieli; T-4 Har- 
ry J. O'Hagan; Pvt. William J. 
ODonell; Sgt. Hayes S. Noble; S- 
Set. Harry C. Pry; Pvt. Robert T. 
Woodring and M-Sgt. Louis C. 
Long, Jr. 








ne SYND SYNCS 














Set 8. L. 
Rubin—Pic. Sam Rubin, 32117056; 
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Tucked away in the corner of a French newspaper the. other day 


Was a little one-paragraph story 
It reported that Baron Gottfried 


that almost escaped our eagle eye. 
Von Cramm was among those Ger- 


mans who made.the famous “last-bullet” stand on Cape Bon, Tu- 
nisia. Like his pals, he preferred to default that match and accept 
elimination from the big African tournament, 

Von Cramm’s capture undoubtedly will be pleasant news to his 


erstwhile boss, A. Hitler. 


tennis star haven’t exactly been on backslapping terms. 


For some years now A. Hitler and the titled 


In fact, A. 


Hitler once tossed the Baron into a concentration camp because he 
didn’t approve his male company. Then, as is customary when the 
Nazi big shots intend to liquidate one of their members politely, Von 


Cramm was tossed into a front 
termined Allied soldiers—did the 

Personally, we. know nothing 
we read in the papers. 


line outfit. Nature—plus some de- 
rest. 


of the Baron’s morals except what 


But we did know the Baron quite well 


when he visited America, and we'll always remember him as one of 


the greatest tennis players of the era. 


He was a fine ambassador of 


good will—pink cheeked and charming. His tennis was as polished 


_as his manners. Of course. a 
knocked him off in the clutch, 


guy named Don Budge generally 
but that was no disgrace. Budge. 


when he went to work, bounced them all into the discard. 

Von Cramm came within a whisper of eternal'court fame in 1937. 
That was the year America regained the Davis Cup for the first time 
since the French Musketeers took it overseas in 1927. 

England held the Davis Cup when the U. S. team fared forth that 
year, but Fred Perry had turned pro and England was reckoned a 
pushover for the winner of the interzone final. In that historic round 
the Americans went up against the Germans—a potent German team 
with the great Von Cramm as its spearhead. Playing singles with 
Budge was the midget Bitsy Grant, now Sgt. Grant of the U. S. Army. 
As we recall it the second German soloist was Heiner Henkel, a 


bristling Nazi where Von Cramm 
ing:” 


was merely lukewarm in his "Heil- 


Budge Victor In The Payoff 


As you may recall, that interzone final boiled down to where 
everything hinged upon the match between Von Cramm and Budge. 


And it was a humdinger. 


Walter Pate, American team captain, ad- 


mits it took ten years off his life, and certainly it was a bitter dose 
for the Nazis who confidently expected the Baron to lead Germany 
to its inaugural Davis Cup conquest. 


For a brief, electric spell, it 


appeared that Von Cramm would 


subdue the California redhead. He opened a fancy lead in the de- 
ciding. set which produced some of the finest tennis ever seen in Ber- 


lin or anywhere else. 


Even Pate was ready to give up the ghost. 


But Budge, a terrific fighter under pressure, gave him’ the old highball 


when changing courts. 


"Don’t worry, coach,” he said. 


. 
"I'll get him.” 


Get him he did. The Baron, one- moment on the threshold of 
glorious triumph, found himself suddenly hurled into defeat by a 


tremendous barrage of high-powered drives and smashes. 


Then the 


Americans, with Frankie Parker substituting for Grant in the singles, 
went ahead to England and polished off the Cup according to ex- 


pectations. 
figure. 


Baron Yon Cramm remained in Berlin, a beaten. sorry 
@Pespite his magnificent effort, A. Hitler ignored him. As 


Max Schmeling later found out when he was flattened by Joe Louis, 
the Fuehrer had no time to waste on losers. 

But we'll alw.ys remember one incident in that Budge-Von Cramm 
match which stamped the German a first-class sportsman if nothing 
else. On one crucial point, the umpire ruled in Von Cramm’s favor. 
Without an instant’s hesitation, the Gernran stated: "I’m ‘sorry, but 


you are wronz.” 


The point was called a Jet, and Budge won the re- 


play. For all we know, that one point might have meant the match. 
The Baron knew it, too, but he had his own code and he stuck to it. 

A guy who can do a thing like that deserves some kind of a 
break. Let’s hope after Old Man Mars has been tucked away that 


the Barcn finds another racquet and returns to the game. 


But he'll 


probably be pretty rusty. As far as we know, they frown upon tennis 


in prison camps. 





Gala Dzy As Sailors 
Trim Senators, 4-3 


WASHINGTON—A crack Nor- 

ik, Va., Naval Training Station 

seball team defeated the Wash- 
ington Senators, 4-3, to climax a 
brilliant two-million- dollar war 
bond exhibition. Over 25,000 fans 
purchased bonds as admission and 
saw the Sailors stave off the Sen- 
ators’ three-run. last-inning rallv. 

The Sailors scored in-the fourth 
and added three more in the 
eighth. Phil Rizzuto, former Yan- 
kee shortstop, sent two Norfolk 
runs home with a single, and Don 
DiMaggio, ex-Boston, scored the 
third tally on a fielder’s choice. 
The Senators’ ninth-inning rally 
sent Charley Wagner to the show- 
ers, but- Maxie Wilson came in to 
save the day with the tying and 
winning runs on base. 





Rickey Never Talks 
About This Record 


NEW YORK — Branch Rickey, 
general manager of the Brooklyn 
gers, once was a catcher with 
the St. Louis Browns and the’ New 
York Yankees. Though never more 
than an average catcher, Rickey 
holds One record — one he never 
talks about. On Juhe 28, 1907, with 
Rickey catching for the Yanks. 
Washington stole 13 bases!! 








Pirates Upset 
BALTIMORE. — The. Pittsburgh 
Pirates. were rudely shocked when 
the Curtis Bay Coast Guard nine 
turned them back by 16-8 in an 


-| job. General Manager Jack Zeller, 


Things Happen 
Fast To Lefty 


BOSTON — Released by the 
Braves without throwing a single 
pitch for them in big-league com- 
petition, affable Vernon (Lefty) 
Gomez didn’t even have. time to 
change uniforms before he was 
snatched up by the Washington 
Senators. So Senor Gomez is now 
back in the American League 
ready to face the New York Yank- 
ees where he was a.mound institu- 
tion for 13 seasons. 

Gomez took his release from the 
Braves without bitterness as he 
started to plan his future at the 
ripe old age of 32. He hasn't any- 
thing but praise for his recent 
Boston teammates. "The Braves 
have so many good pitchers that 
I never had a chance to break in 
on them. Jim Tobin and Al Jav- 
ery are great and Nate Andrews 





takes,” said Lefty. 

Even though he did not see ac- 
tion with the Braves, his position 
there was invaluable to young pit- 
chers who needed some big-time 
advice. The main reason why Go- 
mez was released was that Presi- 
dent Bob Quinn had to meet a 
25-player limit, but before Lefty 
was handed his walking papers, 
Quinn tried to place him with 
three National League clubs. 

Gomez arrived in the capital 
city and immediately started wise- 
cracking about his.ability. He said 
that his arm was in good shape 
despite the fact that last season 
he was throwing mush balls up to 
the plate. The Senators’ president, 
Clarke Griffith, said that he would 
use Lefty.in relief roles. 


Aging Higgins Gets | 
New Punch At Plate 


DETROIT — When the Detroit 
Tigers kaseball season’ started, 
Pinky Higgins, aging third base- 
man, was ticketed for an outfield 





remembering the success. with 
which ex-first sacker Hank Green- 
berg was. converted, figured the 
outer pastures might be ideal for 
Pinky’s ancient underpinning. 
Pinky, however, said no. He 
wanted to stay right at third base. 
Higgins said he’d prove it would 
be a mistake to shift him. , He’s 
proved it. Although one of the 
league’s five all-time leaders for 
runs batted in, he’s hit under .300 
the past four seasons, but under 
the spur of being threatened with 
‘uUOT}ISOd a}1IOABJ STU JO SSO 94} 
Pinky has become the American 
League’s No.-2 batsman with a 
hefty average of 363. 

It’s unlikely that he'll hold this 
pace’all season long, but the Tiger 
management is sufficiently con- 
vinced. They’re not going to jeop- 
ardize his batting surge by giving 
him new defensive’ worries .just 
now. 


Giants Tapped 
NEW YORK—The Giants, in- 
cluding the clubhouse boy, have 
each donated a pint of blood at 
the Red Cross donor center. Mana- 
ger Mel Ott said: "If we can help 
the war effort just a little by 
donating or blood, then. nothing 
should prevent it, I feel it is a 
patriotic duty for everyone to do 
just as much as they can, whether 

it be ome way or another.” 


Zanelli Victor 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—-Ralph Za- 
nelli, 147; of Providence, decisioned 
Verne Patterson, 151, from Chica- 
go, in a ten-rounder. Zanelli won 
efght of the ten rounds and had 
Patterson in trouble continuously. 


and Red Barrett have what it|._ 


‘bouts among Bob Montgomery, 


STRIPES 


Saturday, May 29, 194 








Weekly 
Roundup 





Bob Montgomery’s upset vic 
over Beau Jack for the lightweight 
crown (New York style) headlined 
the week’s athletic festivities in 
the States ... Jack was a 12-5 
choice in the wagering, but was 
lucky to weather the final few 
rounds ... He will get a chance 
to regain the title within 90 days 
at the Polo Grounds, New York. 

Count Fleet lived up to expec- 
tations in the Withers Mile at 
Belmont Park and won by five 
lengths . . . Only two horses, Slide 
Rule and Tiptoe, op him... 
It was the smallest field in the 
history of the race’. . . In winning, 
the Count became the second 
horse in history to take the Derby, 
Preakness and Withers. 
Tony Galento returned to the 
ring at 250 pounds and waddled 
through two rounds against Benny 
Scott in Milwaukee ... He was 
greeted by boos and tomatoes... 
The Braves handed Lefty Gomez 
his unconditional release, despite 
the fact that many Brave pitchers 
credited their improvement to Go- 
mez’ — and encouragement 
as oe mez was. promptly signed 
by the Senators. “ wee 

In New York the veteran Fran- 
kie Crosetti was restored to good 
standing with the Yanks after a 
30-day suspension . . . Lou Novi- 
koff finally came to terms. with 
the Cubs, probably in the neigh- 
borhood of 7,000 dollars, and re- 
ported in Chicago . .. Al Tribu- 
ani, 150, took a referee’s decision 
over Bummy Davis in Philadelphia 
after going down for a nine-count 
in the ninth. 

The University of Buffalo 

dropped football for the: duration 
- « . Turkey’ Thompson, fourth- 
ranking American heavyweight, 
gained an unpopular decision over 
Clayton. Worlds in Los Angeles 
. . . Across the country in Wash- 
ington a Navy Yard machinist, 
Lew Hanbury, easily outpointed 
Jackie Callura, NBA featherweight 
titleholder . . . Another fight saw 
Juan Zurita, Mexican lightweight 
contender, decision Henry Vas- 
quez, of New York. 
Murray Patrick, star defenseman 
of the New York Rangers, was 
commissioned a second lieutenant 
at Fort“Custer, Mich... . Murray 
was the first big league hockey 
player to enlist in the army... . 
New designs for plastic golf balls, 
now in the experimental _ stage, 
will be much cheaper than the 
present type, says Joe Dey, sec 
eatery of the U. S. Golf Associa- 
on. 





Armstrong, Angott 
Will Meet June 11 


NEW YORK—Promoter Mike 
‘acobs announced the signing of 
Henry Armstrong and Sammy An- 
goct tor a ten-round bout at Mad- 
ison Square Garden June 11. Arm- 
strong halted Maxie Shapiro in 
Philadelphia recently for his 14th 
knockout and 19th victory in his 
amazing comeback. string. : 

Clarifying the lightweight mud- 





will meet the ultimate survivor of 


who upset Beau Jack; Johnny 
Greco, Canadian’ Army private. 
and Jack. At present Montgomery 
is recognized as chamo in New 
York but not by the NBA. 


Sunkel To Jersey 


NEW YORK—The Giants have 
sent southpaw Tom Sunkel to the 








It was Patterson’s first defeat in 








exhibition. 


ten starts. 


Jersey City club of the Interna- 


tory |- 


dle, the Armstrong-Angott winner| Boston 


Bums Western 


Invasion Opens 
With 17-4 Loss 


The Pittsburgh Pirates indulged 
in a violent hit and run spree at 
the Dodgers’ expense, burying the 
Bums 17-4, thereby ruining the 
league leader’s hopes of winning 
the getaway on their western in- 
yasion. Outfielder Vince DiMaggio 
paced the Bucs’ attack with two 
homers. The Pirates hooked up 16 
hits with 11 walks for 17 runs 
Les Webber relieved the Dodger 
starter, Max Macon, in the second 
after one run had scored. 

The Pirates then proceeded to 
smash Weber for five runs in the 
second inning and nine in the 
third, with Webber aiding the pi- 

te. cause by issuing nine walks 

t Freddy Fitzsimmons took over 
the mound for the Dodgers in the 
fourth, and held the Pirates to 
three hits and two runs thereaf- 
ter. The Dodgers hit Wally He- 
bert. freely for 12 blows which gen- 
erally came at the wrong times, 

Lou Novikoff, Chicago Cubs’ 
prodigal outfielder, opened his 
major league season by drawing a 
blank in four times at bat as the 
Visiting New York Giants won, 
4-2. Dick Bartell led the ten-hit 
attack on Paul. Derringer and 
Kewpie Barrett with three safeties, 
The Cubs gathered 12 scattered 
hits off winner Bill Lohrman. 
CINCY WINS 


“ At Cincinnati, Bucky Walters 
snapped his three-game losing 
streak by pitching and batting 
the Reds to a 1-0 triumph over 
the Philadelphia Phillies. Short- 
stop Eddie Miller singled Walters 
across with the winning tally in 
the ninth after Walters had led 
off with a hit. Bucky pitched four- 
hit ball while Charley Fuchs al- 
lowed the Reds six. 

In St. Louis, the Cardinals 

muffed a golden chance to gain 
a game on the Dodgers by drop- 
ping an 11 inning decision to the 
Boston Braves, 4-3, when Charley 
Workman singled with the bases 
loaded scoring Eddie Joost. Al Ja- 
very bested Mort Cooper, allowing 
six hits while Cooper gave up ten. 
Lou Klein and Walker Cooper 
homered for the Cards. 
In the only game plaved in the 
American League, the Washington 
Senators took the St. Louis Browns 
1-0, before 13,500 fans in a night 
games The venerable Washington 
knuckleballer, Dutch Leonard, 
hurled his fourth victory with a 
stylish four-hit performance. Dutch 
also contributed a single in the 
sixth inning, keeping alive a ral- 
ly which eventually led to the 
Senators’ one run which Stan 
Spence batted in..Loser Johnny 
Niggeling and George Caster com- 
bined to hold Washington to five 
hits. 


MAJOR LEAGUE 
STANDINGS 








NATIONAL LEAGUE 





ional League on 24-hour option. 


Brooklyn — 21 ~°10 671 
St. Louis 17 11 607 

S| 15 10 600 
Philadelphia 15° 13 536 
Cincinnati ~ 13 «(16 448 
Pittsburgh il... 18 423 
New York 12 18 400 
Chicago 9 323 310 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Cleveland 1660«O ol 593 
New York =24- 560 
Washington 16 13 522 
Detroit 13 12 ‘520 
Philadelphia 44 15 483 
Chicage 10 12 455 
St. Louis i0 613 435 
Boston 11 17 393 





- TERRY AND THE PIRATES 
























Y'CAN'T 
PROVE 


SADDLEPANTS, 
WE KNOW WHAT 
YOU DIP To 
THEM DICE LAST 
PAYDAY — seelsré 
EXPOSED IN" YANK“! 






























THATS NOT TH’ 
POINT— WE GOT 


WHY~ YEAH ~ 
I LIKE TO 
TRICKLE THE 
IVORIES, 
GENERAL! 






SWELL, MISS 
LACE...ITLL 








DICE !.. COME 





GET WELL FOR LITTLE NELL, 


LIKE A NUDIST, DICE!..A FOU 
AND A THREE AND THE BEER 
ON ME !.. SEVEN LACE To 
HEAVEN, DICE... 


OUT NATURAL, 













TAKE ALL YouR 
SMOKES, GANG! 
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Jimmy Collins Gate to: Ale 


Likely To Join 
Baseball Elect 


By DAMON RUNYON 


I suppose, now that he has 
passed away, Jimmy Collins, one | 
of the greatest third basemen who 
ever wore cleated shoes, will be 
iven place in baseball's Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y., a 
distinction that was denied him) 
during his lifetime. It would have | 
prightened the old gentleman's last | 
years no little had he known his| § 
face and fame were preserved in| 
pronze in that curious institution, | 
for I find elderly ball players are | 


quite grateful for public memory 
I have no quarrel with the Sr : 





of their youthful prowess. 

lection of the 14 players of the| 
era since 1900 whose features are | 
perpetuated in metal in the Hall. | 
They were elected in a nation-| {35 
wide poll of the Baseball Writers 
Association of America, of which 
[ have the honor of being a mem- 
ber, though never having cast my 
ontrammeled ballot in this poll. 
But I am a little skeptical about 
many of the current writers who 
fid vote for the “immortals” be- 


ve ae eee 


Capt. Charles Erb, now with 
the Air Forces in Hawaii; is 
the same Chuck” Erb who 
starred at quarterback on the 
University of California ’won- 
der team” in 1921-24, Erb hails 
from Les Angeles. 





Leeann Se oy ~. 


‘Man O' War Is | 20 New Giant 
Ready To Enjoy 
Loafing Finale 


Man O’ War, the greatest Ameri- | 
fan race horse that ever peered 
through a bridle, haS been retired | 
from. the stud at the age of 26 by) 
his owner, bluff old Sam Riddle, | 
and will spend the remaining days) 
of his life just sort o’ loafing! 
around a paddock in Kentucky. 

Never let anyone tell you there : 
ever was anotner horse like Man! i 
O’ War. He was an equine thun-| 
derbolt. No one who did not see! ; 
him run has any conception of) % 
how he could "turn it on.” Never) « 
mind the matter of time. It was 
the way he won his races that 
staggered you. 4 

Horses such as the sensations of | |; 
this era, Whirlaway and Alsab, | & 
could not have carried Man O’ 
War's water bucket,’so to speak. 

















who 
banged out hits for the Boston 


They have both been beaten by! Braves last year is now exhib- 
| what the fancy calls "Nickel) iting his deaeind seowens poet 
| Horses.” No hide of that calibre| equally famous schnozz with 


ERNIE LOMBARDI, 


the New York Giants 
War in a race to even breathe ™ — 
| his heel-dust. He was beaten once 





| was got close enough to Man O’ 





mg old enough to have seen some 
of the Buys they voted for. 

Collins missed election to the 
Hall a couple of times, though old 
timers who followed the game be-* 
fore and after.the.era of 1900 say 
he belonged on the apocryphal 
"All-Time” team of baseball his- 
tory. The orily third baseman ‘in 
the Hall of: Fame is John J. Me- 
Graw and he was not a great third 
baseman. He ‘was a great manager 
end it-is-on ‘that basis he must 
have been~-elected. He was not as 
good a third baseman as any one 
of a dozen others who have played 
that position. and ‘certainly he was 
not in Collins’. class. ‘ 

ALL-TIME TEAM 

The ’All-Time” team of the av- 
erage Observer of the game since 
1900 would probably be made up 
ef Hal Chase, first; Eddie’ Collins, 


Heres All-Star 





How would the pick of an 
Army baseball team come out 
against the pick of the Navy 
in a war worid series meeting? 
The Navy line-up would in- 
clude ball players who are now 
in the Marines and the Coast 
Guard. ; 

Here are two .ine-ups picked 
by Lt. Jim McArthur, Navy 
officer, giving the Army play- 
er first: 

First base—Greenberg 


ze. 
Second base — Crespi 


and 


second; Honus Wagner, short; and 
Jimmy Collins, third; Ty Cobb Reese. 

Tris Speaker and Babe Ruth, out- Shortstop — Travis and 
fielders; Bill Dickey, catcher; Rizzuto, 

Christy Mathewson, Walter John- Third base — Lewis and 
son, Grover Cleveland Alexander, Pesky. 

Ed Walsh, Carl Hubbell, Napoleon Left field — Reiser and 
Rucker and Dizzy Dean, pitchers, Williams. 


~ Center field—Joe DiMag- 

gio and Dom DiMaggio 

Right field—Terry Moore 
and ‘Max Marshall 


with Joe McCarthy as manager. 

Of these, Eddie Collins, Wagner, 
Cobb, Speaker, Ruth, Mathewson, 
Johnson and Alexander are in the 


Hall. The great Hal Chase, magi- Oeriek — Danning and 
. Bg! 7 5d 
cian of first base play, will prob Pitchers (Army)—Beaziey, 


ably never get there, but I think 


I find a covert reference to him ee Hughes, Mul- 
in the words on George Haroid Pitchers (Navy) — Feller, 


Sisler’s plaque—”One of the best 
two fielding first basemen in the 
history of the game.” Whom could 
the other have been but Chase? 

I agree, too, with the language 
of Honus Wagner’s plaque "The 
greatest shortstop in baseball his- 


Lyons, French, Olson. 


There . is, of course, little 
chance to get these two. teams 
together while the war is un; 
derway. But, as Lt. McArthur 
writes: "It might be played in 
the Yokohama city stadium as 


tory.” but it may be denied by old 
admirers of Joe Tinker, Maran- 
ville, Bancroft, Elberfeld, and a 
score of other great shortfielders 
of another day. However, on all- 
around ability—batting, fielding, 
base running and stamina—I guess 
the Flying Dutchman was in 9° 
class by himself. 

I saw a little of a man years 
ago that IT thought was a power- 
ful player. a first baseman who 
was probably a better man than 
Chase bar the fielding magic of 
the latter and who surely belongs 
among the baseball “immortals.” 
He was not only a magnificent 
Player but was at the same time 
& great manager. His name was 
Frank Chance. 


soon as possible. The chances 
are that Mayor LaGuardia will 
be attending a bie Tokyo fire. 
Also, General M.cArthur or 
Admiral Halsey might be pre- 
vailed upon to toss out the 
first ball 





Connors Elected 


NEW YORK—tThe National As- 
sociation State Racing Commis- 
sioners elected Charles F. Con- 
nors, of Massachusetts president 
succeeding Beverly Broun, of West 
Virginia. New vice-presidents are 
Jerry Giesler, California; EH. 
Williams, Tlinics, and Chester. F 
Hockley, Maryland. 








Professional Boxing Is Booming 





A national United Press survey 
discloses that professional boxing 
is booming .in many areas, with 
Madison Square Garden setting 
the pace. The Garden staged 11 
cards this year. There wasn't a 
lille scrap in the bunch nor one 
involving heavyweights, yet they 
drew a-total of 625,772 dollars and 
180,544 cash customers, an average 
of 56,888 dollars and 16,413 fans 
per card, This amazed even Mike 
Jacobs, ¥ 
Cleveland. has blossomed mag- 
Dificently as the country’s second- 
Tanking boxing city as far as the 
Class of talent is concerned, due 
to the matchmaking ability of 
Lary Atkins and the rifg prowess 
of Jimmy Bivins. - 

Philadelphia’ ‘reports an upswing 
with big shows averaging an in- 
Crease of 1,500 customers per 
pow Beakbusting has become so 

ular Washington, D. C.. 
that two clubs instead ef one are 





now operating. Similarly, New Or- 


leans reports two clubs instead of 
one staging weekly shows. Cauli- 
flowers are thriving in Detroit 
under Nick Londes’ care and pro 
boxing returned to Oklahoma City 
after a five years’ absence. Boston 
is active with two promoters stag- 
ing big shows whenever they can 
corner talent. The Pacific Coast is 


/pugilistically prosperous, with San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
San Diego and Portland enjoying 


the upswing. 
Three important exceptions are 
noted in boxing’s renaissance: 


Chicago, Pittsburgh and Wiscon- 
sin, while Richmond, Va., reports 
a fadeout. Fifty percent less clubs 
are operating in Wisconsin now 
than before the war but crowds 


generally have doubled the 


and Fritzie Zivic. Out of nine in- 
door shows staged in Pittsburgh 
this past winter, only two were 
profitable while another broke 
even. 


Service Lineup 


} in 21 starts and then the starter | 
pulled the trigger on him when R d A i. 
the "Red Horse” had his hind- e ce opes 








side to the barrier. m 
That defeat was a plumb acci- T M t R 

dent. E.en so, it was a life-and oO ee ice 

death struggle for the winner to aes 

get his nose home in front off NEW YORK 

Man O’ War. No one knows how} Russia's greatest distance runner, 

far or how fast this fellow could |declares he is very eager to meet 

run or how much weight he could|Greg Rice and other top speed- 

pack. He carried 138 pounds going | sters in the United States, there 


|a mile and a sixteenth as a three- | being no one in the Soviet Union, 
|year-old in the Potomac at Havre | capable of giving him a good race. | 


|De Gras and 131.pounds in the! Despite the war and with little 
|Miller at a mile and three-six-|time for training, Vanin, on Sep- 
teenths at Saratoga. 


BAD TEMPER jran 15 kilometers in 48:00.8 and 
He was a burst of red flame|jn another event broke the Soviet 
coming down the stretch. He al-|record for 18 kilometers, 
most ran from under jockeys. He; He recently set a new mark of 
had a bad temper at the post and/1:03.51 for 20 kilometers, thereby 
transmitted it to most of the! breaking the record formerly held 
hundreds of sons and daughters|py Paavo Nurmi, the legendary 
he sent to the races 


tirement, he attracted many thous-|a few years back with a 1:04.02 
ands of visitors to the blue grass | timing, Nurmi said he _ thought 
just to gaze at him. |that it represented the limit of 


‘ ; P rance. 

idener’s farm in Ken-| human endu ae sal 

Gs ver va | Currently, Vanin is training So- 
| 


a pen ge ge igre en ee ag Army officers in skiing and 
It was erected | “mainly because bayonet-fighting. He’s trained over 
Fairplay sired Man O’ War. Un-| 208 since the war began. 
der a great slab of stone nearby 
jreposes the bones of Mahubah II, | 
|an obscure mare most of her life 
who.became a turf immortal as 
the dam of the big bay Bill Mc- 
Geehan once aptly called “The 
Golden Horse.” 

Man O’ War is the only horse 
that ever remained a_ national 
figure after his racing days were 
over. He sired a raft of children 
but never another like himself. 


Three Champs Loom 
For Feather Division 


NEW YORK —The featherweight 
boxing division now ruled by two 
men may become a class with 
three world champions. . 

Willie Pep of Hartford agreed to 
defend the crown against the win- 
ner of a'June 4 bout between 





— Feodosi Vanin,! 


{tember 23, 1942, broke two Soviet | 
jrecords and one world record. He! 


in the 21| Finnish ace. When Miklos Szabo| 
years he was in the stud. In re-|of Hungary cracked Nurmi's record | 


War Admiral, foaled late in Man 
O’ War’s career in the stud, was 
the closest. He won the Kentucky 
Derby, the Preakness and the Bel- 
mont. America’s turf “triple 
crown.” 


CLASS BY HIMSELF 


Crusader, American Flag, Bateau 
and scores of others of Man O’ 
War's get were famous names in 
racing but they were just horses 
compared with their old man. He 
sired a winner of England’s Grand 
National Steeplechase in Battle- 
ship. He was the grandfather of 
Seabiscuit. His mares ‘have been 
in great demand of late years 
among breeders, and through them 


he 





| 





‘have been known to carry on well 


bas established an equine dy- 
nasty that should last for several 
generations to come. 

His offspring have won 3,007- 
£67 dollars in purses, which is said 
to be an all-time record for an 
American sire, though it is my 
mmpression it is exceeded by at 
Jeast one stallion imported to this 
eountry, Sir Galahad III. It is apt 
vo be topped by another import, 
Blenheim II, sire of Whirlaway, 
the greatest money-winner in his- 
tory. Man O’ War himself was not 
a big money winner in his racing 
days, standing seventeenth on the 
American list but he raced only 
in his two and three-year-old form 
and purses were not as high then 
as they later became. 

But of the sixteen horses that 
top him, not one could have kept 
within sight of his jock’s colors 
in a race, There was only one Man 
O° War. Only one. His years equal 
about 70 for a human. He is re- 
ported still in excellent health. 
but Sam Riddle apparently thinks 
he has discharged his full duty in 
the parent business and is en- 
titled to a rest, though other 
equine fathers and mothers, too. 


Chalky Wright, of Los Angeles, and | 
Phil Terranava, of New York. Pep 
will sign for the fight June 5, three 
days before he puts his title on the 
line at Boston against Sal Bar- 
tole. 

Massachusetts recognizes the 
Pep vs. Bartolo brawl as a title 
contest, but the New York Boxing| 
Commission does not, So if Bartolo! 
wins will be world champion} 
in Massachusetts and Pep will be 
champ in New York. But the con- 
fusion doesn’t end here. No mat- 
ter who wins, Jackie Callura, of 


Dykes Is High 
On Cleveland's 
Chances In ‘43 


By DAN DANIEL 
(N. ¥. World-Telegram) 


NEW YORK — James 
Dykes, the Chicago White Sox 
manager, may be low in the 
American League standing. but is 
as high as ever in spirits. Says 
| Jimmy: "I don't even growl at 
| the umpires anymore. S.nce my 
| gall bladder is gone, I can stom- 
| ach anything—even that. umpir- 
| ing.” 

What had Dykes seen in the 
| western half of the American Lea- 





Joseph 





‘| gue, was the question we put to 


| James. “Well,” said Dykes, "the 
best club out this way is Cleve- 
| land. Things may be different 
With the new rabbit ball but with 


| the balata pellet, Lou Boudreau 
was bunting all the time, 1960 
style, and making it go. Lou, 
himself, hasn't been hitting, but 


| that Denning is hot and is play- 
ing a fine game around first base. 
There's a real surprise. 


"Hockett has been hitting two, 
;} @nd with Cullenbine nursing a 
bad ankle, Boudreau has. been 
playing this rookie Edwards in 


the outfield. Don’t pitch: inside to 
this guy, he'll murder it. Throw 





him that curve and he's not so 
| good. 

"Cléveland’s pitching is good, 
what with Al Smith winning 
again, but don’t ask me how. 
There's one guy who must do it 
with mirrors. Every time I see 
him work I'm tempted to go out 
and bat. 


"Now that Johnny Niggeling, of 
the Browns, couldn’t knock your 
hat off either, but he has some- 
thing. His knuckler drives our 
boys daffy. Aside from Niggeling, 
Luke Sewell hasn't much in the 
pitching line and I can't see a 
serious chance for improvement. 


WAKEFIELD ON BALL 


"The best looking new player 
so far is Dick Wakefield, the De- 
‘troit outfielder. The kid has plen- 
ty to learn about handling him- 
self in the field but at the plate 
he’s poison. He's a left-handed 
hitter who drives everything into 
left. Against southpaws, he falls 
away yet loses no power.” 

Jim’s face brightened. "Now 
take this man Flores of the Ath- 
letics, who’s won five games and 
beat the Yankees last Sunday. 
Maybe the Mexican has picked up 
something new. I knew him when 
| he pitched in the Pacific Coast 
League where he hurled for Los 
Angeles. He has a screwball and 
if you go after it while he keeps 
it low he'll drive you nuts. Make 
him come up with it and he’s not 
so good. I'll be delighted to see 
him again. I'm also waiting for 
a guy named Al Simmons, I want 
to see that old woodburner drive 
those old pins again in left field.” 


Over the doorway of the club- 
house flapped the No. 16 uniform 
of Ted Lyons, now a Marine. The 
attached sign read: "Hung up for 
the duration.” Dykes pointed to 
the exhibit and said: "Losing that 
old marvel has turned out to be 
quite a blow. We can’t make many “ 
runs and we've no cleanup hitter. 
In fact, I've abolished that desig- 
nation. Our No. 4 man is—who- 
ever happens to be left fielder that 





Hamilton, Ontario. will still reign 
as National Boxing Association 
champ. 


day. However, I’m not squawking. 
I'm just. waiting for Joe Cronin 
and a real moan.” 





War Won't Kill Pro Grid 





Damer who found a great chance 
to avoid cultivating a heart con-| 
dition as a football coach by game- 


Elmer Layden, the old nance| 


ly consenting to take a 25,000 dol- 
lar a year job as commissioner of 
the National Professional Footoall 
League, didn’t say it in so many 
words, but the impression persis- 
ted, nevertheless, that Layden did 
not expect professional football to 
have the haggard time with man- 
power next fall such as profession- 
al baseball seems to be having now. 

In other words, we will have a 
football season quite or as much 
so as is consistent with the de- 
mands of the Selective Service act. 
Layden said succinetly: ”4-F’s like 
me might be calling a half spinner 
over the weakside.” 

What he really meant, though, 
is that pro football by the very 
nature of its calling possesses quite 
a number of good reliable deck- 
hands who can wind up and put 
a crutch on a baboon, yet not 
come within the Army’s meaning 





beyond his age. 





of physical fitness. They have re- 


mountable knees, ventilated ear- 
drums from being coyly bopped 
with a handful of knuckles and 
maybe an occasional case of 
double vision. Layden said: "I 
think that the league will struggle 
through in a necessarily limited 
way,” being temperate as is his 
wont. 

Briefly, the league now has 352 
active players in the armed forces 
against a normal player personnel 
ot 330. This year the limit is 
down to 225 players whereof al- 
most a hundred are in a deferred 
classification because of depend- 
ent wives and children. Another 
source of players was tapped last 
year when it was discovered that 
a player could retire from foot- 
bail a couple of years and still 
return to play competently. 

Like Ralph Brizzolara, who is 
in charge of the Chicago Bears 
while George Halas is in the 
service, stated: "Our sport will be 
as good as other rationed things. 
You think meat and shoe ration- 
ing is all right, don’t you? Well, 
our football will be the same.” 
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ALLIED AIR 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Gen. ‘Ike,’ MacArthur 
Get Order Of Bath 








the famed 4,000-ton "block-buster” 
bombs. The RAF Coastal! Patrol al- 
most daily’ reported one or two 
enemy planes downed. 

The Middle East Command also 
played a part in the operations, 
hitting southern Italy and islands 
in the Aegean Sea. 

FLYING FORTS PRAISED 


An Air Force spokesman gave 
the American B-17 Flying For- 
tress a lot of the credit for the 
offensive’s success. Its high-level 
precision- bombing -could not be 
beat and its defense against Axis 
fighters was startling—at least, to 
the Axis fighters. Attacked py a 
force of 40 ME-109’s off Sicily a 


Flying Fort formation shot down | 


12 without loss to themselves. 


London reported German air 
reinforcements on their way to 
southern Italy in an attempt to 


throttle the raids. 

In North Africa itself the work 
of reconstruction was under way. 
Tunis was rapidly returning to 
normal. Trains were arriving from 
the west; schools were open: the 
bread ration had been doubled. 
Worthless German-printed bank- 
notes were being turned in. Cape 
Bon Peninsula was still being 
cleared of captured material. Some 
900 German and Italian stragglers 
in small boats and rafts were 
picked off the coast by the Royal 
Navy. 

PRISONERS AT WORK 


Some 40,000 prisoners taken by 
French forces in Tunisia were be- 
ing put to work in Tunisia, re- 
building the roads and _ railroad 
bridges they had destroyed. Eight 
hundred of the 1,200 railroad miles 
are again in operation, Brig. Gen. 
Carl. R. Gray, Jr., Director Gener- 
al of the Military Railroad Service 
in North Africa told a press con- 
ference. Harvesting of a bumper 
wheat crop, which grew in spite 
of the war, is. expected to begin 
in about three weeks. 

London marine underwriters 
published a war risk cargo rate 
tor Mediterranean ships for the 
first time since Italy entered the 
war. 


Reciprocal Trade 


WASHINGTON — An important 
amendment to the Reciprocal 
Trade Law was approved this week 
by Congress after the Senate fin- 
ance committee had passed it by 
the slim margin of one vote. 
The amendment provides that six 
months after the President de- 
clares that the war is over, Con- 
gress by joint resolution or the 
Chief Executive by proclamation, 
may terminate the trade agree- 
ments made under the act. 

Senator Walter F. George, chair- 
man of the Senate finance com- 
mittee, opposed the amendment 
and said he would seek its immed- 
jiate removal. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull also issued a state- 
ment vigorously condemning it. 





Rations 

WASHINGTON—The folks back 
home will receive 30 million more 
cases of canned fruit, vegctables 
anti fruit juices than they ex- 
pected, the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration announced this week. 
In addition, consumers will get 
more coffee rations during the 
month of June. Now civilians will 
be able to huy one pound of coffee 
within four weeks instead of five 
weeks. 





Sticker Stuck 


SALEM, Mass. After pleading 
guilty in Superior Court to a 
charge of attacking a Haverhill 
pawnbroker with a knife, Walter 
W. Bronski, 22, was ordered to 
pay 365 dollars in medical expen- 
ses. In addition he was ordered 
by the court to write his victim 
once a‘ week for three months 
"telling him that he was sorry for 
what he did.” 





Veronica Expecting 

HOLLYWOOD — Veronica 
Lake, screen star, has announced 
she is retiring from the screen to 
have her secoud baby. She and her 
husband, John Detlie. former art 
director and now a captain in the 
camouflage division of the army, 
— have a daughter, nearly 
wo. 


’Mikado’ Attacked 


MISSOULA, Mont.—Mice which 
apparently had an anti-Japanese 
bias attacked musical scores of 
Montana State University's band 
stored in band director Clarence 
Bell's garage. They damaged one 





LONDON—King George VI has 
bestowed on Gen. Dwight Ejisen- 
hower and Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur the honorary rank of"Knights 
of the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath "in recognition of mast 
valuable service in the. command 
of troops of the Allied Nations.” 

The American generals will ré- 

ceive the insignia of the order, a 
30-ounce gold collar with nine im- 
perial crowns but, because no 
American can hold foreign titles 
without the consent of Congress, 
they will not be dubbed knights 
by the King. 
*General John J. Pershing was 
| Similarly honored during the last 
war by King George V, father of 
the present British ruler. 
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~ imperative when he = said 
that "Russia must be’ relieved of 
pressure on the Eastern Front 
during 1943.” In that respect, the 
visit of President Roosevelt's per- 
sonal envoy to Russia, Joseph E. 
Davies, which was timed to coin- 
cide with the latter week of the 
conference, was regarded as sig- 
nificant and aiming at the in- 
clusion of Russia in the Anglo- 
American calculations. The Prime 
Minister also hinted that a meet- 
ing with Stalin and Chiang Kai- 
Shek, China’s Generalissimo in 
which all four Allied leaders would 
be together for the first time, 
was a not too distant possibility. 
24-HOUR SERVICE 


Both the United States and Bri- 
tain agreed to make their super- 
jority in plane production "felt’’ 
during the coming months, Chur- 
chill said, and his further state- 
ment that "it seemed a good idea 
for the Allies to give 24-hour serv- 
ice” in bombing Hitler’s Europe 
led to the conclusion that the de- 
cisions of the conference will first 
be reflected in intensified and 
heavier air attacks over Europe. 

One other note was sounded at 
the conference. Both Roosevelt 
and Churchill warned that there 
was no reason not to expect a 
long war and that no "collapse" 
of either Italy or Germany was 
included in future plans, even 
though in the case of Italy “the 
forces of arms might be aided at 
any time by an internal break- 
down ” 

"All we can do is apply nhysi- 
cal stimuli,” Churchill said. Where, 
when and how that stimuli would 
be applied was the secret. 


FOOD 
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of the Chinese delegates and a 
noted sclolar, was not a Japanese. 
Smith was subsequently barred 
from the conference. 

Generally, however, the agenda 
went smoothly and discussions fi- 
nally boiled down to bread-and- 
butter figures. The layman was 
heartened, for bread-and-butter 
he could understand. 

FOUR ILLUSIONS - 

Some facts about the American 
food supply were revealed to the 
home front by Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, Director of Food Distribution 
for the Department of Agriculture. 
Specifically he dispelled four il- 
lusions which have caught the 
public fancy: 

(1) The illusion of "everything 
going out.” Said Hendrickson: 
"Not true. Particularly of our food 
supplies. Actually last year the 
farmers and food _ processors 
turned out more food than in the 
record year of 1941. Of this all- 
time production high, seven per- 
cent went to our armed forces; 
less than six percent to lend lease. 

(2) The illusion of "nothing 
coming in.” "This is not true. Just 
one example of reciprocal lend- 
lease is Australia and New Zea- 
land. far-from-rich countries. who 
together contributed more beef 
and veal to our troops than we 





troops. Pictured with Gen. Hughes 
Special Service Section. 


DEDICATES STATION 
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MAJ. GEN. E. S. HUGHES, deputy commander of Allied forces in 
North Africa, dedicates the fourth and latest radio station to be 
opened for Allied troop entertainment in the North African theater. 
In his broadcast, Gen. Hughes expressed both Gen. Eisenhower’s and 
his own satisfaction at the increasirj recreational facilities for the 
men but warned that nothing would interrupt the training of the 


is Col. Leon T. David; Chief of the 





(3) The illusion that "we are 
buying victory with American 
food.” "It is not a question of 
bribing enemies; it is a question of 
reconditioning eager friends into 
eager fighters and shortening the 
war.” 

(4) The illusion of "The Land 
of Plenty.” On this Hendrickson 
said, in effect: It is true that for 
many years you could buy any- 
thing to eat you wanted—if you 
could pay for it. Now, due to the 
war prowerity, you have more 
pay; therefore, you want to. eat 
more. And you can’t do it. 
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before civilians were bringing them 
wine and bread and spaghetti. "If 
it wasn’t for them, we would have 
been in pretty bad shape,” said 
McGuire. 

But when dark came, they all 
got on the ship which sailed the 
following morning out to Cape 
Bon. The only Jerries on board 
were the ‘gunners. 

Then the planes came. 

"It’s bad enough,” said McGuire, 
"when you're bombed and strafed 
by enemy planes, but when you 
see your own planes coming down 
at you, again and again, all day 
and all nieht, and you can’t do 
a thing about it—that’s really 
hell, brother.” 


IT’S REALLY HELL 


The planes came over 15 times 
in those two days. First attack at 
Cape Bon was a strafing and 
small bombing job by two Spits. 
The ship then went back to Tu- 
nis, after being bombed twice 
again. At Tunis a dozen Kitty 
Hawks came over on @ sea sweep 
and planted one squarely on the 
ship. The boat’s seams opened and 
let the water in. Acting quickly, 
the Italian captain ran the ship 
aground near LaGoulette, about 
three miles from Carthage. 

That done, the entire crew went 
ashore in barees, leaving behind 
one Italian soldier to guard the 
whole boatload of prisoners But 
this particular Eytie, who wasn’t 
so dumb, immediately threw his 
ammunition overboard as soon as 
he saw the last barge leave. Then 
he sat down and smiled. The 
American and British officers took 
ever from there. 

Somebody suggested that every- 
body swim to shore and make a 
run for it. But Jerry was still in 
town and they’d, all simply be re- 
captured again. They decided to 
stick to the boat for a while 





sent abroad under original lend- 
lease last year.” 


longer. 





That night, Jerry began his 
earth-scorching. Maj. Ford saw 
ammunition and gas dumps blown 
up, vehicles burning. About eight 
barges loaded with Germans pulled 
out just before dark but our planes 
came over again and scored some 
direct hits, setting a few on fire. 


ESCAPE 

Next morning a barge came 
within a half mile of the ship and 
a MK-IV tank on the barge train- 
ed its gums at the ship, looked it 
over, and then went away. An hour 
later one of the officers went 
ashore in a rowboat to size up the 
situation and try to get a message 
through to somebody to stop 
bombing the ship. 

At last, by noon, the bombings 
stopped. The message had gone 
through. 

Two fishing boats manned by 
Tunisians, accommodating forty on 
each trip, then brought the pris- 
oners ashore. These guys who. had 
been holding their heads in their 
hands for days were now singing 
and laughing and happy as kids. 
People of La Goulette gave them 
everything they had-—-wine and 
some food, and several hours later 
when the British lst Army marched 
in to take the town they found 
several hundred ‘unarmed British 
and American soldiers already 
promenading through the streets. 

When it was all over, the major 
said, "Those men in the hold. 
crowded as they were, not know- 
ing when the bombs would start 
coming again — those men really 
acted like soldiers.” 

Said Pvt. McGuire, "Leaving that 
prison ship made me feel just like 
I'd been born again.” 





Casualty Figures 


WASHINGTON—American cas- 
ualties in the North African cam- 
paign totaled 18,558, Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson has just 
announced. He gave the’ break- 
down as tollows: 


Axis cagualties for the same 
period he estimated as 30,000 
killed, 26,400 wounded and 266.000 
prisoners. This is a total loss of 
322,400 men, or more than 17 
times greater than American 
losses. However, French and Brit- 
ish casualties, when announced, 
will eut down the proportion. 

Secretary Stimson also an- 
nounced the promotion of Maj. 
Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendahl, one- 
time commander of the American 
2nd Corps in this theater, to Lieu- 
tenant General. He will head the 
Second Army, succeeding, Lt. Gen. 
Ben Lear. 





Blondie 


(By courtesy of Kine Features Syndicate) 
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number. It was "The Mikado.” 























Memorial Services 
For American Dead 





American soldiers who died in 
the liberation of North Africa wi)! 
be honored at special Memoria) 
Day services at 9 AM. and 2 PM 
tomorrow at El Alia Cemetery 
near Algiers. A brief address wil] 
be made at the 2 P.M. service by 
Col. Ray Parker, senior chaplain 
of NATOUSA. Wreaths will be laid 
on the graves and a chorus of 
American soldiers will. sing. The 
9 A.M. service will be a Catholic 
mass, 

El Alia Cemetery is on the road 
from Algiers to Maison Blanche, 
three kilometers east of Maison 
Carre. A sign on the right side 
- ae road directs visitors to the 
plot. 
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who performed the most delicate 
life-saving operations in the base 
hospitals at Oran and Algiers. At 
one such hospital all but five of 
1,500 seriously wounded were 
saved. Thanks to anti-tetanus 
shots, over which newly-inducted 
recruits growl so much, there was 
not a single case of tetanus among 
American troops. 


The general praised the Air 
Corps, whose winning of air su- 
periority made possible the flying 
of wounded back to the rear. In 
this way more than 15,000 casual- 
ties were within a few hours re- 
ceiving the special medical at- 
tention they so badly needed. Some 
700 were flown back in a single 
day. The less  seriously-wounded 
came back by coastal ships, by 
train, by ambulance convoy. Evacu- 
ation from the front lines to col- 
lection stations depended upon the 
terrain: by jeep, by sure-footed 
burro, by stretcher bearer. 


CREDIT IS DUE 


The Services of . Supply, - he 
pointed out, provided 50,000 hos- 
pital beds. In one instance they 
rushed 80 transport planes of sup- 
plies to a hospital which had just 
been bombed and was without even 
the rudiments of medical aid. 


He praised the life-giving blood 
plasma and the people who do- 
nated it, and sulpha drugs, one of 
the great factors responsible for 
the low mortality rate and the 
Red Cross which visited the hos- 
pitals throughout Tunisia, supply- 
ing convalescing soldiers with ar- 
ticles the army could not provide. 


‘Gen. Cowell paused. He muttered 

apologetically about not wishing 
to be a back-slapper. "I just want 
to give those people the credit 
that surely is due them.” And he 
continued. 

He praised the American nur- 
ses, especially those who went 
ashore with the doughboys on the 
morning of the invasion. And the 
French nurses, who like their Rus- 
sian sisters, dress the wounded on 
the battlefield, often amid heavy 
shelling. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 


And the "medical missionaries” 
who treated many an Arab wound- 
ed by exploding mines. They also 
cleaned up villages infected by ty- 
phus, innoculating the population 
against future scourges whenever 
the natives could be persuaded to 
submit to the needle. 

And the medical personnel, 
themselves wounded, who carried 
on with their work. One skilled 
surgeon, in landing with a para- 
chute unit, broke a bone in his 
leg. He gave himself a local an- 
esthetic and occasionally, when 
the pain became too great, would 
relieve the pressure by draw- 
ing off the fluid that had collect- 
ed. In this condition he was able 
to carry on for three weeks, per- 
forming over 150 operations with- 
out a single failure. Another para- 
chute doctor carried on for 31 
hours before his} wound . was 
dressed. . 





Carcent Events 


NEW. YORK—A soldier who be- 
lieves home issues will await his 
return is "forgetting that prohibi- 
tion came about before the sol- 
diers came home from the last 
war,” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said 
in a broadcast to college students 
of war age. She urged that over- 
seas servicemen keep up an ac- 
tive interest in political questions 
at home. Dr. Howard R Russell, 
president of the Anti-Saloon Lea- 
gue, celebrating its 50th anniver- 
Sary, predicted that the United 
States would be dry by 1950. “And 
I'll live to see it!” he said. Dr. 





Russell is 87. 
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